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An Illustrated Folder, one for each Sunday. Single subscriptions. 
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The Fight with Pain 


It can hardly be denied that our generation is very sensitive to 
pain, and is therefore eagerly searching for means of evading the grip 
of that sullen disturber of our peace. Our fathers lived a hardier, 
more open, more enduring life than we. They grappled with nature 
like strong men bent upon its conquest. They went bravely forth 
to take possession of the soil, the forest and the,sea, and to wrest 
from them the fruits of industry and the reward of patience. 

We have entered into the labors of these earlier heroes. For us 
the forest has been felled; for us the desert has been reclaimed; for 
us the fields have been made to yield their sixty and their hundred 
fold; for us the seas have been bridged, the lightning harnessed and 
the subtle forces of the world subdued and put to task-work. 

Our days are spent amid a multitude of conveniences of which 
our fathers never dreamed. Steam, electricity and other ready 
servants run for us to the ends of the earth and bring in the 
luxuries of every land. Our homes, however modest, are almost 
palatial by the side of the humbler dwellings in which our fathers 
lived. The hardships of domestic life, the toil, the exposure, the 
danger of every sort to which the men and women of earlier times 
were exposed have all but vanished from our opulent and protected 
Few women would be willing to exchange places with 
their much grandmothers, when they consider 
what life cost two or three generations ago. And the men of today 
look back at the primitive life of the fifties with a sort of mild 
wonder as to how people ever endured its limitations and hardships. 

All this has made us sensitive to inconvenience, exposure and pain. 


life today. 


mothers, less their 


has become a far more troublesome element of modern life 
just in proportion to the degree in which it has been limited. Our 


grandfathers had to meet single-handed and without much experience 


Disease 


of maladies of their generation. Physicians were 
Sanitary devices were few 
The home sanitary -and 
healthful and that make cleanliness of person and belongings the 


commonplace of our time were almost out of reach in those days. 


the whole array 
by no means so accessible or skillful. 


and costly. conveniences that make the 


The few remedies possessed by the housewife then were simple, and 
were suggested by common and homely The 
result was that disease entered far less into the thought of that 


such as experience. 
generation than of ours. 

Strange as it may seem, it looks as if the wonderful equipments 
which modern science has placed at the disposal of humanity in the 
fight with the ills of the flesh has actually increased these troubles. 
Of course this is not true, but the psychological effect is almost the 
We have become so conscious of disease through 
our greater skill in handling it, and so sensitive to pain through the 


same as if it were. 


greater refinements, the more elaborate conveniences and the nervous 
iension of our modern life, that the fight with pain has taken a 
place conscious beyond all former experiences in the life of the world. 

In this taken 
there seems to be the 


state of alarm resort has been to two ranges of 
in each of which promise of help. 
the first of these is medical and surgical science. The 
triumphs of these professions are beyond adequate record. In spite 
of all the empiricism which marks the practice of medicine; in spite 
of all the superficialism which characterizes much of the efforts of 
proper diagnosis, in spite of the needless and inexcusable cruelties 
tolerated in vivisectional experiments, and in spite of the well-known 
tendency of surgical science to over-zeal in hasty and often needless 
operations, this generation is profoundly indebted to medicine and 
surgery. 


activity, 


Obviously 


The great plagues have been largely driven out of the world. The 
cholera scourge, yellow fever, the black death, have been chained 
by sanitary and medical skill. The white plague of tuberculosis is 
yielding to intelligent restriction and will one day join the banished 
host of outgrown evils in limbo. The red plague of venereal infec- 
tions, which goes on its desolating way partly through the survival 
of the brute passions of lust in humanity and partly because of an 
unscientific and unchristian foolishness in the frank and necessary 
instruction of the public and especially of childhood upon this theme, 
must be met and vanquished in the same courageous spirit which 





shall not fear to turn the light upon the facts, to insist upon the 
quarantining and isolation of the infected precisely as in the case of 
smallpox and shall demand the rightful price of publicity and con- 
demnation of all who sin against the sanctity of the sexual impulse 
and the rights of the innocent. 

But the other resort of our generation from the dread of pain is 
the church of Christ. In the effort to find relief from the physical 
ills of which it has become over conscious, the humanity of our day 
of the 
claims of the early church to such helpful ministries, of the records 
of the church through the centuries that in the persons of saints and 
teachers of exceptional power it has always been able to cure the 
sick, and of the voices of many during the past generation who have 
insisted that the miraculous gifts of Christianity have come again 
of the church and to relieve the 


has become suddenly aware of the healing power of Jesus, 


to vindicate the divine vocation 
suffering world. 
attitude toward this remarkable 


phenomenon of modern Christian life, it is unquestionably true that 


No matter what one’s may be 
a large company of people both within and without the church have 
suddenly turned to this feature of early Christian belief as a means 
Multi- 


form of 


of reaching some satisfying view of the problem of suffering. 

turned their 
. . . . 

mental therapeutic as offering them what they 


tudes in the church have attention to some 


describe as “a fuller 
gospel,” and multitudes outside the church are rushing into it, or 
at least into those portions of it which have concerned themselves 
with this set of phenomena. 

first class, that is, of 


those who in the church have turned to some form of Christian heal- 


Probably the attitude of most of those in the 


ing as offering a better explanation of Christian truth than they 


have before known, is itself the result of two tendencies. The one 


is, of course, the search for physical betterment and the conviction 


that the gospel offers such a relief to the suffering life. But the 
second motive is almost as strong, namely, a certain resentment 


against the silence and indifference of the church as a whole upon 
this question. There are many excellent Christian people who have 
turned from the evangelical churches to faith 
Science and the like because they felt that the 
they had hard, and un- 
yielding, that it had no hospitality to newer disclosures of Christian 
inquiring into the validity of 
the claims made for the healing work of Christ in our generation it 
set itself with cynicism and contempt to the ostracism not only of 
such views but even of those who were inclined to give them credence. 


healing, Christian 


teaching to which 


been accustomed was doctrinal, legalistic 


truth, and that instead of actually 


On the other hand, many who years ago left the church because 
they were unsatisfied with its teachings on this point have come 
with eagerness into those associations that put emphasis upon the 
healing work, while great companies of people hitherto outside the 
pale of Christian activity are finding in the new cults, or at least 
professing to find, a satisfaction which religion has never afforded 
them hitherto. 

In this condition of affairs the wise student of Christian interests 
comes to understand the duty of the church toward problems of this 
nature. The attitude of indifference and skepticism is unjustifiable. 
Is there a place for truth in the claims of those who make up the 
body of therapeutical adherents under the title of Christians. Do 
Christian Science, Divine Healing, the Emanuel movement and sim- 
ilar systems offer help to humanity in the fight against pain. If 
so, then it must be because there is some value in their teachings 
which the church as a whole has not as yet appropriated. To what 
extent ought the minister or the layman devote himself to the 
investigation of these claims? To what extent should he regard it 
his duty to test the promises of the healers? How far should he 
go in including in his own program, and especially in his statements 
concerning Christianity, this factor in which so many intelligent and 
well disposed people are today finding comfort and reassurance? 

The answer to these questions we have not space even to suggest 
here, but it seems worth while to give the whole subject considera- 
tion in some impartial way and this we hope to do. 
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Denominational Control 


The recent rise of such educational funds as the Carnegie Founda- 
tion has given motive to earnest discussions pro afd con regarding 
the relation of certain colleges to the denominations which called 
them into being. Just now the Baptists are struggling with the 
question as to whether Brown University at Providence, R. L., is to 
be placed upon the Carnegie list. This means that all denominational 
restrictions must be removed, and the university must become 
entirely free in its attitude toward religious matters, rather than 
to be trammeled by insistence upon denominational standards. By 
its charter Brown is a Baptist institution, requiring a certain number 
of Baptists on its Board of Trustees, insisting upon a Baptist for 
president, and with certain Baptist doctrines as the foundation of 
its theological department. The officers and alumni of the institu- 
tion and many broad-minded Baptists are anxious to so change 
these conditions as to permit the institution to claim the advantages 
of the Carnegie fund, even though the Baptist denomination may 
thus lose somewhat its formal control of the institution. 

On the other hand, a strong protest is being made by some con- 
servative Baptists. In the Watchman of March 10, there is a long 
and carefully written article by Rev. Henry F. Colby, D. D., of 
Dayton, O., protesting against any such change, on the ground that 
it would remove Brown University from the list of Baptist schools. 
The question is really whether an institution with traditions of this 
sort is a denominational possession to be kept in a narrow denomina- 
tional way, or is to be regarded as a denominational contribution to 
general education. 

This question has also arisen in connection with Drake University 
among the Disciples, where the total abandonment of all relation- 
ship to the formal organizations of the Disciples became necessary 
before the institution could be placed upon the Carnegie Foundation. 
But it is easily seen that there is little to be gained by denomina- 
tional control. It rarely means larger funds for the equipment of 
the school, and it is certain to imply something of interference with 
the management and development of an institution by men *ho have 
no other right to such interference than that afforded by denomina- 
tional position. Perhaps the Carnegie Foundation is helping to solve 
one of the perplexing questions in religious education by making 
such institutions free of a control that at the best is questionable. 








The question of open communion is no longer a very vital one 
among Baptists. There was a time, not so many years ago, when a 
man who could not undertake to preach and practice the doctrine 
of close communion found himself thrust out from Baptist fellow- 
ship, and was compelled to betake himself to another religious body. 
That incident of a dozen years past seems like ancient history today. 
There is probably not a single Baptist Church in Chicago that 
practices close communion. The same is true of many northern 
cities. Recently Dr. Aked, pastor of the Fifth Avenue Baptist Church 
of New York, expressed himself very vigorously regarding the 
necessity of an abandonment of close communion practice among 
Baptist churches. Indeed, many Baptist churches are going far 
beyond this line. In commenting upon a recent statement by Dr. 
Robert McDonald, pastor of the Washington Avenue Baptist Church, 
Brooklyn, who has spoken in the most open manner regarding the 
necessity of abandoning the practice of close communion in Baptist 
churches, the Watchman of Boston says, “Open Communion is not 
a test of denominational standing, since many have practiced it for 
years without their standing in the Baptist body being questioned, 
and as a matter of fact there are quite a number of Baptist churches 
which have admitted, under special circumstances, members who 
have not been immersed. The closer touch of American churches 
with English Baptists, and the frequent calling of English Baptists 
has undoubtedly brought the practice of mixed membership more 
to notice.” 

. * 


The National Association for the study and prevention of 
tuberculosis is making an earnest effort to bring its work to the 
attention of all persons throughout America, and for this purpose 
has asked the churches and ministers to co-operate by setting apart 
Sunday, April 24, for some public statement in reference to this 
great work. It is perfectly clear that a large number of persons 
are ignorant of the nature of the disease, its predisposing and 
immediate causes, its early symptoms, its appearance in children, 
the methods of its prevention and cure, and the imperative duty of 
all who have any interest or influence in connection with so notable 
an effort as is now being made to exterminate the great white 
plague. Even those ministers who are most conscientious in regard 
to the strictly religious character of their Sunday service may well 
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believe that one important part of the Gospel message is the care 
of the physical life. Certainly our Master’s deep interest in the 
welfare of the people is an example worthy of imitation. There are 
probably people in every community who are destined to become 
consumptives unless some preventive steps are taken by themselves 
or their friends. Perhaps a word fitly spoken by a minister in con- 
nection with the church services might open the minds of such to 
the facts and point out the duty of the hour. Full literature on 
this subject may be secured by addressing the association above 
named at 52 Twenty-second street, New York. 


* * id 


The Baptist World (Louisville) does not take the same unqualified 
pleasure in the union talk between Baptists and Disciples as does 
The Watchman (Boston), whose report of the Boston conference 
between ministers of the two bodies was printed in our columns 


recently. The World doubts the evangelical character of a great 
section of the Disciples. “The Boston brethren will do well,” the 
editor says, “to remember that there are Disciples and Disciples, and 
all down this way the decided majority are of the Christian Standard 
type, non-evangelical.” Quoting from Mr. Herbert Moninger’s speech, 
in which he said: “Only names hold us apart,” the World charac- 
terizes such a statement as “untrue, at least in his case,” because 
the Christian Standard, which employs Mr. Moninger, contends that 
there is no remission of sins without baptism by immersion. This, 
The Christian Century hastens to remark, is a very gross misrepre- 
sentation of the Standard’s position on baptism. The Standard, as 
we understand it, does not teach that there is no remission of sins 
without immersion, but that immersion is necessary to the remission 
of sins! This the Baptist World should know is a very important 
distinction! 
* 7. . 

One of the most interesting forms of inter-denominational co-op- 
eration is seen in the growth and promise of the American Inter- 
Church College for religious and social workers at Nashville, Tenn. 
The Methodist Church South has long had, as a part of its working 
force, a training school for missionary and Christian workers in 
that city, but during the past few years it has been felt that this 
work belonged to no one denomination and should be shared by all. 
The result has been the development of a work which is now partici- 
pated in by three religious bodies, and gives promise of being still 
more widely representative of Christian interests throughout the 
South. Why is not this a suggestion for all similar institutions? 
There are missionary training schools in various places which ought 
not to limit their operations to a single religious body. Might not 
our own projected school at Indianapolis broaden its plans and 
become a really important agency in the interest of Christian unity 
as well as a missionary preparation. 


* 7 * 


The foundations of the Harper Memorial Library at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago are well advanced, and the building will be 
pushed rapidly to completion this spring and summer. It will be 
the most notable of all the structures on the university quadrangles, 
and will unify the departmental library work which has hitherto 
labored under difficulties of isolation. In the crypt of the building 
the tomb of President Harper will be placed, and the structure, as 
a whole, will be a worthy monument to the man who not only 
founded and organized the university, but has been the most inspir- 
ing force in American educational work during the past generation. 


* * * 


The Federal Council of Churches of this city has taken a step 
forward by securing a regular executive secretary in the person of 
Professor Hobson, of McCormick Theological Seminary, who, for the 
next six months, during the vacation period of the seminary, will 
devote himself to the work of the council and prepare the way for a 
permanent executive secretary who can take up the work in the 
autumn. It is probable also that at an early day an executive 
secretary will be chosen for the western division of the Federation 
of Churches. This will embrace several of the adjoining states, with 
headquarters in Chicago. 

o * * 

The International Sunday School Association, in codperation with 
the Federal Council of Churches and the Layman’s Evangelistic 
Council, expects to take a religious census of Chicago in the autumn. 
This work has been done in other cities with excellent results. The 
religious forces of Chicago are growing more closely together and & 
united plan for action is being organized. Mr. J. Shreve Durham, 
who is in charge of the census, is a member of Memorial Church of 
Christ and superintendent of the advanced department of the Sunday’ 
school. 
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The Chicago & Northwestern R. R. has ordered that none but 
perishable freight and passenger trains be moved on Sundays here- 
after. This will give Sunday rest to ten or twelve thousand men. 
For many years, Sunday was a favorite day for pushing ahead fast 
freight and the movement of trains was made with no reference to 
the day at all. The Steel Trust will also suspend needless Sunday 
work, it is said. All of which augurs gain, not only for the work- 
ingman, but for American ideals and wholesome habits. 


America the Open Door 


Doors open for those who are prepared to pass through them. 
America offers opportunity for men of vision to employ all their 
talents in profitable labors. No church with a living faith can 
complain that there is nothing in this land for it to do. It is only 
dead churches that have difficulty in discovering the needs of 
humanity. But we must beware lest our missionary activity become 
neddlesomeness. America needs the universal gospel. We have no 
right to bother our neighbors with ideas and customs peculiar to 
ourselves. It is not the business of the Christian teacher to condemn 
customs because they are strange to him. He opposes whatever 
interferes with human rights and then he stops unless he is ignorant 
and opinionated. The world will be saved by the truth, not by the 
absurd notions of self-appointed preachers. 

The laboring man offers an opportunity to the church of America. 

. He is often suspicious of the church. He doubts that it really 
believes what its Master taught. He thinks it is more concerned 
about its own salvation than it is about the salvation of the world. 
How can we show him that we are true disciples of Jesus? We 
certainly cannot convince him by standing off at a safe distance and 
telling him to be content with his wages and to accept the conditions 
of labor imposed by his employers. He is an American citizen and 
he knows that it is his right to think for himself, to express his 
thoughts on the platform and through the press, and to cast his 
vote for reforms that seem to him desirable. He will turn to the 
church for help when he feels that the church understands him and 
intends to help him. That he often misunderstands the church and 
condemns it without reason should be accepted by the church as a 
challenge to go to him with a heart of sympathy and with a clear 
understanding of the problems he has to meet. 

The country community presents a problem. Boys and girls are 
not safe because they grew up in the country. Many of them go to 
the city on the Sunday excursion and come home with a knowledge 
of the vices of the city and entirely ignorant of its better life. The 
loafer in the little village is about as vile a specimen of humanity 
as one can find anywhere. Sectarianism is at its worst in many 
village and country communities. Where one church would be suffi- 
cient to minister to the people, there are three, four, five, or more, 
each denouncing all the others and proclaiming itself the true church 
of Christ. Instead of one preacher of ability and vision, there are 
several narrow-minded men whom nobody respects. Young men 
who might become strong preachers are turned away from the 
ministry because they see nothing in the institutions of religion in 
their neighborhood that calls for the services of a real man. Halley’s 
comet has been used lately to frighten sinners into confession of their 
badness. Superstitions supposed to be entirely outgrown still flour- 
ish in out-of-the-way places. These superstitions are sometimes 
preached in the name of Christ and Christianity is rejected by 
intelligent people because of the ignorance of its teachers. 

In the cities the church has been retreating before the people. 
Where the need is greatest the churches are fewest. It has been the 
habit to ask whether a given section of a city can support a church, 
not whether a church is needed there. This policy must be changed. 
If it is not, we must quit saying that the gospel is for all men, and 
state frankly that it is for those who can pay for it. We do not 
ask that the man in Africa pay the expenses of the missionary sent 
to him. Why should we adopt a different policy for home missions? 
If we answer that it is the expectation that all native churches will 
in time become self-supporting, we must remember that there is 
ood reason to hope that the gospel will transform conditions in 
American cities and enable people who are now too poor tuo pay for 
the preaching of the gospel to support their own church and to assist 
in telling the good news elsewhere. The question should ever be, 
“Can the people of this part of the city raise money enough to 
buy a building and pay a preacher?” but it should be, “Where ought 
churches to be planted in order that the truth of the gospel may 
be most fully proclaimed?” The people outside the churches must 
be made to feel that they are sought first and not their money. 





Midweek Service, April 27. Rev. 3:7-13. 
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Biblical Problems 
By Professor Willett 


Was the man in the porch sick? The Book says he had 
infirmity thirty-eight years and was impotent. Was it real 
or imaginary? Did Jesus practice Christian Science on him? 
Did Jesus heal him? Did Jesus perform a miracle in healing 


the man? By miracle I mean an act that no mere man 
could do. E. L. Frazier. 
Morristown, Ind. 


The man in the porch was sick. The record is clear that for 
many years he had been afflicted and impotent. The line between 
the real and the imaginary maladies is becoming more difficult to 
determine, as it is understood that much of the physical suffering 
and disability in the world is more mental than physical, and that 
its healing lies in mental rather than physical methods. Certainly 
all the powers which the modern mind is coming to understand and 
utilize in the curing of disease were at the service of Jesus. He did 
not fail to apply whatever power was needed for the recovery of 
the sick. The truths that lie in the domain of mental healing, 
Christian Science and Divine Healing, are worthy of credit in so 
far as they explain the facts of daily experience, and no farther. 
Jesus healed the man, and in so doing he performed a miracle. That 
is, he worked a sign or marvel. The things that men are doing 
daily in the recovery of the sick by other than medical or surgical 
means are evidently a part of the method by which evil is to be 
conquered in human life, and there is no reason to suppose that 
Jesus would reject a method of reaching and helping the people of 
his time merely because it was natural and not sufficiently abnor- 
mal to meet the wishes of those who would limit his work entirely 
to the superhuman realm. It is worth while following our Lord as 
far as we can in those regions where he uses the common laws and 
methods open to us. That study of his work makes all the clearer 
the wonders of his greater acts of power that lie beyond. 


I want to buy a few reliable books on the general subject 
of how we got our Bible. I want something that can be 
understood by the average layman, and, at the same time, 
entirely reliable. I am anxious to get a few books covering 
the Old Testament and especially the Pentateuch. I have 
been conducting a Teachers’ Training Class for three win- 
ters, and at the present time we. are studying “Genesis.” 
My pupils represent a half dozen denominations and nearly 
every one has a different view of the lessons. If you will 
suggest something that will be helpful and, at the same 
time, reliable, your kindness will be appreciated. 

Green Bay, Wis. John C. Thurman. 


General works that you would find helpful are Gladden’s “Who 
Wrote the Bible?” and Patterson Smythe’s “How God Inspired the 
Bible.” The best text book on “Genesis” is Driver’s Commentary, 
“Genesis,” in the Westminster series. The Century Bible on Genesis 
is also excellent, as is the handbook on Genesis by Marcus Dods. 
On the more general lines of Old Testament study, the Old Testament 
Introduction by McFadyen, Bennett arid Adeney, and Driver are very 
valuable; also the articles on the individual books of the Old Testa- 
ment in such a work of reference as Hastings Bible Dictionary. 
Furthermore, admirable side reading is furnished by such volumes as 
Batten’s “The Old Testament from the Modern Point of View,” and 
Kent’s “The Origin and Permanent Form of the Old Testament.” 


In 2 Kings 5:1-11, how do you account for the way in 
which Naaman’s case of leprosy was treated. Can this inci- 
dent be accounted for according to the ancient ritual and 
customs regarding this disease? Reader. 

Mt. Sterling, Tl. 


Leprosy is the name by which a large number of diseases are. 
described in the Bible. It was almost a blanket term. We have 
no knowledge of the particular type of leprosy with which Naaman 
was afflicted. No doubt many of these forms are skin and filth 
diseases. Doubtless the prophet saw the value of his suggestion to 
Naaman as to the washing which he commanded. How far this 
was useful in curing the disease, and how far it was a command 
whose value lay in the obedience it imposed we cannot decide. It 
seems to have little or no relationship to the ritual of the later law 
regarding the cereronial pronouncement of cure. 
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Industry a Field for Religious Culture 


Che bread and butter problem’ comes before all others in living, 
and its consideration is one of the first in any progress. In industry 
are the fundamentals of the social question. Its problems are the 
fundamental problems. Consequently, it is a field for primary moral 
consideration. Little can be done for the souls of men except it at 
the same time operate to better their industrial status. Men think 
first of their bodies, and until their physical necessities are satisfied, 
higher considerations cannot enter. 

Industry today presents a new working fraternity. In its age 
long battle for its share of the profit and for industria! independence, 
the working world has arrived at the place where co-operation, 
motived by an intelligent concern for the common good, is the 
recognized need and at once the means obtained for advancing that 
common welfare. In that fraternal co-operation is a consideration of 
the things of another as your own, one of the very tal attri- 
butes of a working religion. At its heart the trades union movement 
is religious. As a presentation to the world of an object lesson in 
fraternal help it is one of the most significant movements that the 
brotherhood spirit of a Christian age has produced. 

Therefore, by its need of better things, of a higher standard of 
living and a closer compact for fellow help, it challenges the faith 
that seeks to give more abundant life to all men. By its spirit of 
fraternity and co-operation, and its cunsideration of the things of 
another, it becomes a vital religious force to a Christianity that 
returns to the method of the Master who went about doing good 
and who challenged the world to test his teachings by the fruit 
they produced. In this fraternal spirit is a vast force that the church 
needs to claim and utilize, for it is of the Christ. 

Where there is an honest difference of opinion between the sin 
cere followers of the Lord, the church cannot take sides in 
the controversy, but it can call for a reasonable and brotherly 
consideration of the case and put into its people a spirit that will 
suffer loss and defeat rather than do what is not Christlike in the 
matter. Where the wrong is so clearly defined as to mark its church- 
ly defenders as selfish and insincere, it becomes the duty of the 
pulpit to denounce with prophetic wrath and warn with apocalyptic 
terrors those who make a house of merchandise of the temple of 
the Lord. 

The masses toil. If the church and its ministry would reach the 
great world, then they must go to those who toil, as the Master did. 
Between the haves and the have-nots there has ever been a gulf 
fixed. As Christianity comes more into the rulership of the hearts of 
men and civilizations, the gulf is narrower and less an abyss. Christ 
betook himself to the side of the masses who have-not. He did not 
recognize or approve any class distinctions nor become the “prophet 
of poverty,” but he went with his sympathies to those that had the 
need. The church has shifted from the base of operations fixed by the 
Master. Otherwise it would not move to the pleasant suburbs while 
leaving the slums uncared for. It would not hesitate to denounce 
the current social reforms with more decision, and its ministry would 
not imperil their very forums by daring to speak in a prophetic tone 
upon current moral issues in the social world. 

The industrial world presents the greatest moral problem of our 
times, as, indeed, it has, in most eras of human progress. Concerned 
in it is the welfare of the masses, and while that welfare may be 
first intent on the material factors of life, yet it is only through 
consideration of these factors that we can arrive at the heart of the 
matter. It presents today one of the most real forms of brotherly 
effort in that it presents an actual working fellowship for the 
common good and becomes, therefore, an asset on which the church 
should be realizing. When the church takes hold of such a vital 
current problem as that involved in modern industrial questions, it 
will renew its life in the present world and become a greater factor 


in all good. 


Christianity’s Boon to Chinese Children 
The Home. P 

The children of the masses in China are born into a small one or 
two-roomed home of mud and wattle with an earthen floor. Vermin 
infest it and disease lurks in every corner. There is little ventila- 
tion in winter except such as brings draughts and suffering from the 
cold. The fire is made of stems and grass and the house is likely 
to be full of smoke and gas. The food is cooked in a single great 
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pot and the children are fed without discretion. The patriarchal 
type of family life often crowds large numbers together, and espe- 
cially in winter they get close to one another to avoid freezing. The 
house is the scene of many quarrels on account of the daughters-in- 
law and the more remote kin and the Chinese instinct of suspicion, 
There is little that we could call home-like. 

The Christian home is known in China by its peace and cleanliness, 
It is not built over after the American model but it is made more 
cleanly and what improvements can be afforded are adopted. The 
atmosphere is better, quarreling is reduced to a minimum, some little 
attraction is added and the house becomes less a shelter merely, and 
more a home in fact. 

Physical Treatment. 

The children are not often bathed, and especially in winter their 
clothing is seldom changed. They sleep on the brick oven which is too 
hot in the early night and too cold in the morning. They are fondled 
foolishly and punished brutally. The girls of all but the working 
classes are liable to have their feet cruelly bound and to be married 
at an extremely young age. The mother toils heavily, and it must 
react on the physical life of the infant. Many of the girls are sold 
into slavery. Infanticide is secretly practiced until as high as one- 
half of the female children have been known to have been killed. The 
death rate, because of the physical surroundings, runs up to as high 
as fifty per cent. The stupidity enforced by the manner of life can 
but make the boy or girl less intelligent and they are brought up to 
a life of physical endurance and monotonous toil which takes the 
spirit out of the nation. 

The Chinese Christian family treats its children with that consider- 
ation which is taught as a cardinal beginning of all Christian life. 
First infant life is looked upon as sacred. Infanticide and female 
slavery cease. Intelligent care takes the place of the old haphazard 
and ignorant rearing in so far as the parents can learn. The death 
rate is thus lowered and the children grow up so much more alert 
that when they come to compete in school exercises, they invariably 
lead all comers. Discipline becomes reasonable, and things are done 
from the standpoint of interest. 

Moral Training. 

In the Clunese home the children are brought up in an atmosphere 
of suspicion. The heterogenous members of a household live in an 
atmosphere of suspicion and breathe it from birth. The proverbs of 
common parlance are those of native suspicion. There is no basis 
of trust in their religion. Life is a battle for self, and order is such 
that the strong, from the Mandarin down, prey upon the weak. 
Insincerity is also inbred. The children are disciplined by terrors 
that never happen and threats that may be executed and may be 
lefeated by shrewdness. Thus insincerity is inculeated. The conver- 
sation is foul. There is no reserve before the little ones, and as a 
result tots of five can use the vilest kind of language.. Their minds 
are befouled and good moral foundations are hard to lay. There is no 
intelligent entering into the child’s life. They are treated with 
foolish fondness and made at the sametime the butts of any passing 
temper. They have few sports, especially few that develop an 
imagination. The result is Chinese stolidity with a sort of animal- 
like instinct for self-preservation that goes for cunning. 

The native Christian is taught the value of a clean mind. He 
learns that as “the twig is bent the tree inclines” in place of his 
proverb, “leave the twig alone, the tree will straighten it as it 
grows.” The education of the child is based upon reasonable things 
and his mind is developed symetrically. The parent begins to live 
with his children and for them, and the idea that the children are 
born for the parents’ sake is modified by the Christian teaching that 
the parent is given a sacred charge. Veneration is taught, but it is 
for a greater power, and throuugh that for all upon whom the child 
depends, chief among whom is the parent. 

Native and Christian Philanthropy. 

The native religion provides little philanthropy. The heart of the 
average native is calloused to sympathy. If the abandoned or 
orphaned little one is eared for it is for the sake of the profit it may 
bring in the future. The one who knows is not inclined to tell it to 
the one who does not except for a fee, for there is little real fellow- 
feeling. The unfortunate are despised for their misfortune rather 
than pitied, and looked upon as pawns rather than means of grace. 
rhe native religion knows practically no philanthropic institutions 
except as Christianity has inspired their building, and even then they 
are poorly managed because of lack of heart interest. Christianity 
provides the hospitals and orphanages of China. By its introduction 
of human sympathy and fellow helpfulness it is leaving vast com- 
munities to give more than a cash to the beggar and a kick to the 
unfortunate. It is appealing to that benevolent instinct that is born 
into every natural heart and making the people more charitable even 
where it does not make converts of them all. 
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That Timid Church Letter 


The Folly of the Present Way of Transferring Membership 


By Rev. 


Ministers and evangelists have long ago 
found that the church letter represents the 
ultimate in timidity. How it endeavors to 
avoid the eyes of the world! How it keeps 
in the background! The blowing of trum- 
pets, clanging of bells and waving of banners 
may do for enthusiasts and those who wish 
to be seen of men but not so for the modest 
church letter. Down in the bottom of the 
trunk it stays and seems content. In the 
old family Bible, which is never opened, it 
reposes in sublime peace. Securely tied in 
the bundle of “family papers” it remains un 
complaining year after year. If any minis- 
ter doubts the truth of this statement let 
him try to coax a dozen of these modest let 
ters out of their seclusion. 

I feel that the whole subject of church let- 
ters calls for readjustment. Entirely too 
much stress is laid upon them, their necessity 
is over emphasized, they occupy an abnormal 
place in church procedure. 

The fact that church letters are granted in 
printed form to every member alike clearly 
demonstrates that they do not carry with 
them the personal commendation of the 
church. The fact that thousands of letters 
every year are granted by churches and are 
not presented to any other congregation 
seems to show that the force of the letter is 
lost before its purpose is accomplished. 

A true analysis of the situation reveals 
this, a majority of the letters which are in 
temporary oblivion are held by Christian 
people who would put them into a church if 
the church made the transfer easy. 

The Open-Door Policy. 

The simplicity of our church is its strongest 
for non-human authorship. The open- 
ing of the door at every service is one of 
our distinctive characteristics. This is a most 
beautiful way to welcome both those who 
confess Christ and those who would place 
their membership with the local congrega- 
tion. This is as it should be, but the church 
which insists that the transfer can be made 
at no other time, and in no other way, les- 
sens its own influence, adds to its burdens of 


claim 


expense and worry, and encourages a method 
which unnumbered hundreds 
the duties of Christian stewardship. 
A member of the church of Christ in In 
dianapolis who moves into the neighborhood 
of the Church of Christ in Wilhelm Park, 
Baltimore, let us say, ought to become a 
member of the latter church by virtue of the 
proximity in residence. A Christian in In- 
liana is a Christian when he arrives in Mary- 
land, and the adjustment of church relation- 
ship ought to be automatic. To place too 
much red tape about the entrance of a con 
gregation, for one who is already a member 
of the Church of Christ in the larger national 
sense, lays the church making the barrier 
open to that oft repeated charge, that it is 
easier to get into the Church of Christ than 
to get into a local congregation. For is not 
holding the letter already in the 


from 


releases 


the one 
church 
The multitude of reasons presented by 
Vhristiay s for not uniting with a local church 
Is the exact measure of reasons why the old 
‘rm of transfering memberships, and the 
old form alone, should not be irrevocably de- 
manded. I have looked extensively into the 
Matter and find this true. There are no 
organizations, from the Masons right down 
through the innumerable host of fraternal, 
beneficial and social orders, which requires 
4 “brother” transferred from one local to an- 
other, to go through the same public acts in 
ining the new lodge that they required at 





the original initiation. And yet, practically 


every church requires that a person coming, 


even from a church in the same city, “go for- 
ward” at the invitation moment and be re- 
ceived. It is practically the same to “put 
a letter in” 
make the great confession. 

Of course there is no confession to be made 


or to “come by statement,” as to 


again, and no rebaptism, but there is the 


walking to the front, the same 


he timid and 


same public 


public welcome, attended for 
retiring with the same embarrassments. "Who 
“oreat evangelist” as he 


has not seen the 


rants and gesticulates with his frenzied mag- 
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niloquence point here and there in the con 
inviting and urging the timid to 
And as one “steps out” the evan- 


gregation 
“step out.” 
gelist gives a vivid picture of the splendid 
act of this one giving his life to Christ. Now 
it may be that this new “convert” is a saint 
of many years standing, having been serving 
the Lord for the greater part of life, but by 
changing congregations a spectacular and un- 
appreciated demonstration is accorded. 

By the same passive inactivity that a man 
citizen of a new community he 
nearest 


becomes a 
ought to become a member of the 
church. The Christian takes the yoke upon 
his shoulder for life. Endure to the end were 
Jesus’ words. There should be 
cause of change in residence. To insist upon 
a reaction of a large part of that which was 
required when church membership was se- 
cured, simply because of a change in the 
street address, amounts to granting the 
Christian a vacation and refusing to cata- 
logue him again without another matricula- 
tion. 

This system permits a Christian to sever 
relationship with the church by the purchase 
of a railroad ticket and a logical conclusion 
from the same premise forces the conclusion 
that the obligation of church membership is 
ended when we can no longer see the church 
spire from the rear platform of the train. 

I would say this with all the power I can 
put behind it: Minimize the significance of 
a transferred membership. Do not let a 
Christian feel that a change of address ad- 
mits of a break in church relationship. To 
allow a church member who has moved into 
a new neighborhood to feel that the relation 


no break be- 
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" 


with the old church is broken and that no 


new relationship can be established until] 
there is a public action which acknowledges 
the new union, is an open sin and another 
useless regulation which makes satan smile. 

When the calls to 


Clark, who has moved into the neighborhood, 


he can easily suggest that the chur h rejoices 


ministe; welcome Mr. 


in gaining another he!per and if in accord- 
ance with Mr. Clark’s plans his name will be 


enrolled at once on the books and the old 


church notified. In the majority of the cases 
the suggestion will be accepted by “Mr. 
Clark.” Leave him alone or urge him to 


come to the front next Sunday,” many 


Sundays will pass and many trips will be 


made before he puts in his letter, and the 
chances are against his ever doing it at all 
Inflated and Misleading Reports. 
Mr. Clark has been lost 5,000 times, it is 
stated, in Chicago alone If there had been 


a reasonable method of attaching him to the 


Chicago churches I feel that at least half of 


these timid letters would have been turned 
over to the churches. Transferred members 
who put in their letters would have been 


turned over to the churches Transferred 


n their letters either in 


members who put 
this simpler way, or by going forward ought 
not to be counted as additions in 


reports 
ot regular work or in meetings. Of course 
they add to the strength of one 
congregation, but they subtract the strength 
Surely there is no need to 
their putting in their letter, for 
things, 


numerical 


from another. 
telegraph 
every telegram of this sort, to balance 
there ought to be a telegram from the minis- 
granted the letter 
lost. The un- 
“additions” 


ter of the church which 
stating that so many were 
necessary emphasis we place on 
of this kind is one of the reasons we insist 

Hundreds and 
rep rted to the 
really nothing more than 


Some of the telegrams 


on this method of reception. 
hundreds of 
that are 


changes of address. 


members are 
pap ‘TS 


really mean no more than this: 


Christian Banner, Middle West. 

Big Rock, Mo.: You will rejoice to know 
we had twenty-two additions yesterday, two 
confessions, and twenty people have moved 
from surrounding points into our neighbor- 
hood. Elder Smith’s family moved into the 


Town stirred from center to 
circumference. Continue.—DOoo.LirrTL AND 


SayMucu, Evangelists. 


new house. 


The church leaves the gathering in of these 
transferred members till the evangelist comes, 
and he spends half his time in getting into 
the church people who need not to be out if 
our system only dared to be reasonable. An 
evangelist told me that it is harder to get 
a member “timid letter” into the 
church than it is to get a sinner to make the 


with a 


confession 

I want to say another emphatic thing: 
The transferring of church membership will 
eventually amount to nothing more than the 
clerical detail of enrolling a name. 

To make it more than this is to add an 
unnecessary burden upon your neighbor. Our 
New Testament creed nowhere admits that 
an Antioch Christian had to be Treinstated 
into the new fold with elaborate ceremony 
when he pitched his tent toward Corinth. 

If we demand a re-enlistment of every 
Christian who comes to our bivouac, we open 
to the one who most needs our aid a way 
from service. Do not let the 
Christian who moves in think he is not a 
member of the church, for he is a member. 

(Continued on page 10.) 
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The Gospel and Christian Science 
Study and Characterization of Modern Healing Cult 


By Rev. 


The church in all ages has had its mystics. 
Whether they have been monks, or whether 
they have lived among the laity as Joan 
of Arc, they are always to be found. The 
century that is past had departed far from 
the point of view represented by Francis of 
Assisi and Thomas A. Kempis. The revival- 
istic religion had once been fresh and spon- 
taneous so that it furnished this element 
but it had come to be mechanical and formal, 
after having standardized christian experi- 
ence. The liberals had departed from the 
transcendentalism of Emerson and were busy 
with criticism to the exclusion of prayer. It 
is on the background of such religious condi- 
tions that we are to make our sketch of the 
Christian Science movement. 

Philosophic View Point Necessary. 

Christian Science is only to be understood 
when we approach it from the view-point 
of philosophy. Its intellectual concepts are 
often unintelligible for those not trained in 
philosophical thinking so that it has come to 
be the claim of the adherents of this move- 
ments that only those who have been en- 
lightened by the truth can understand it. 
They are correct in saying that their enemies 
usually fail to understand what they are 
talking about. Christian Science began as 
philosophy and has come to be a religion. 
It began as a club for psychic research but is 
now a church. 

In philosophy, the materialism of Spencer 
had reached its culminating glory about the 
time that Christian Science took its rise. It 
was time that the pendulum should take a 
swing. Idealism must have its innings. 
Christian Scientists represent the extremest 
reaction from the materialism of the men 
of science of the past generation. They re- 
ject materialism by denying material reality 
altogether. For them the only true reality 
is our spiritual experiences. Our experiences 
of contact with matter belong to a form of 
self-delusion which is called mortal mind. 
All is mind and all is God. 

It is this philosophy which is the basis 
of their theology, a philosophy of some sort 
lying back of every theology. It is this phil- 
osophy which gives the point of view to their 
healing work. It is this philosophy which 
colors all the life relationships which they 
form. 

Hard Point of View to Conceive. 

It is hard for the average hard-headed bus- 
iness man to even think this point of view, 
much less to accept it. How can he believe 
that his money is only a mental impression? 
How shall the mechanic believe that his tools 
are mental states which do not correspond 
to material reality? How shall the physician 
believe that the body which he has labored 
years to understand is only mortal mind? 
Mrs. Eddy says, “You entertain an adipose 
belief of yourself as substance.” Christian 
Science tells us that our material senses are 
illusory. “The only evidence of the existence 
of a mortal mind or of a material state or 
universe is gathered from the five personal 
senses. This delusive evidence (the evidence 
of the five senses) Science has dethroned by 
repeated proofs of its fatality.” 

The theology of Christian Science is made 
to agree with this fundamental view-point. 
Mrs. Eddy said in a magazine article a year 
or so ago that Jesus was never born and 
he never died. She denies his real humanity 
as the Unitarians deny his real divinity. This 
was one of the earliest heresies of the 
church, that of the Docetists. Orthodox 


Christianity has ever tried to hold fast to 


both the divinity and the humanity of Christ. 

The Christian Science attitude toward the 
Bible is also harmonious with the general 
view-point. Historical study of the book is 
not esteemed. The Higher Critics are roundly 
condemned for failing to get from the Bible 
the religion of Mrs. Eddy. The Swedenbor- 
gians insisted that the Bible had three mean- 
ings, the earthly, the spiritual and the celes- 
tial. Only the earthly meaning was obtain- 
able by the ordinary methods of exegesis 
and the remainder was given through revela- 
tion to Swedenborg. Christian Science makes 
as much of its biblical foundation as do any 
of the orthodox bodies but it insists upon the 
allegorical interpretation of the book. Mrs. 
Eddy is placed by the side of Jesus in author- 
ity for is it not she that has explained the 
Bible and shown what it means? It is in- 
teresting and funny to see a certain type of 
theologian proving Christian Science wrong 
by the Bible when he begs the whole question 
in assuming a view of the Bible that is in 
dispute. The Christian Scientists are great 
readers of the Bible and are sure that they 
alone understand this book, thanks to Mrs. 
Eddy. 

Attitude Toward Sin. 

The Christian Science attitude toward sin 
is also characteristic of the view-point. Be- 
cause they have assumed the belief in sin 
to be bound up with the belief in material 
reality, they have considered the belief in 
sin as a huge blunder and the true salvation 
to be the persuasion that after all you are 
all right. On page 63 of the Miscellanies, 
Christian Science says, “If there is no ain, 
why did Jesus come to save sinners? Jesus 
came to seek and to save them from this 
false belief.” This seems to be rather an 
original contribution to theology. Among the 
various explanations of the origin of sin, 
we do not remember that any before ever 
solved the problem by denying that there is 
such a thing. Would Christian Scientists 
abolish policemen? How would they explain 
the work of a burglar or a murderer? As we 
have observed them as neighbors, they have 
continued to hold their friends morally ac- 
countable. They have found great difficulty 
in reducing this hypothesis to a working 
basis. 

The Christian Science God is very near to 
being pantheistic. “Ail is God and God is 
all.” While they reject the characterization 
of being pantheistic, they have not mad¢ 
much of the personality of God. Science and 
Health says, “Prayer to a personal God is 
a hindrance.” The cult definitely rejects the 
Christian doctrine of the Trinity. “The theory 
of three persons in one God suggests heathen 
gods.” 

Propagandist Activity. 

Christian Scientists are intensely earnest in 
their religious propaganda. There is not be- 
hind it, however, the same doctrine of salva- 
tion as with the orthodox. Salvation with 
them is illumination. All need it and they 
work earnestly to reach members of the 
churehes. Most of the Christian Scientists 
were once members of other churches. Chris- 
tian Science has not been very effective in 
reaching people outside the pales of religious 
organization, as they have not been able to 
make the irreligious man feel the need of 
salvation, the kind they have to offer. 

The essential difference of view-point in 
the healing work of Christian Science and all 
others will be seen from the course of our 
study. Dowie healed people by overcoming 
the devil. Christian Science does not believe 
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in the devil. Roman Catholics heal by work- 
ing miracles. Christian Science heals by per- 
suading the mind of the patient of the un- 
reality of his material body and consequently 
of the unreality of the physical ills of which 
so many of us complain. All of these people 
do heal disease, Dowieites, Catholics and 
Christian Scientists. If healing is the proof 
of theological correctness, we have proved too 
much in proving all three of these to be 
right, with their divergent theories of the 
nature of disease and the process of cure. 
The Great Life Relationship. 

Christian Science carries its fundamenta} 
view-point to the great life relationships. It 
is a burning question now in the Christian 
Science group as to whether the physiologica) 
basis of marriage shall longer be recognized. 
Mrs. Eddy in Miscellanies says, “To abolish 
marriage at this period, and maintain mor- 
ality and generation, would put ingenuity to 
ludicrous shifts; yet this is possible in Sei- 
ence, although it is today problematic.” “Hu- 
man procreation, birth, life, and death are 
subjective states of the human erring mind; 
they are phenomena of mortality, nothing- 
ness, that illustrate mortal mind and body 
as one, and neither real or eternal.” While, 
however, it is denied that physiology plays 
any part in the origin of life, Science and 
Health makes this concession, “Until it is 
learned that generation rests upon no sexual 
basis, let marriage continue.” 

We are surprised that poverty has not 
been exalted as well as celibacy. The accept- 
ance of money on the part of a Christian 
Scientist is a concession to mortal mind. Yet 
the founder is a millionaire and we have 
learned of no groups that have given up the 
belief in property. It would be consistent 
for Christian Scientists not to eat. Eating 
is as inconsistent with the general view-point 
of the unreality of matter as taking medi- 
cine. Some Christian Scientists assert that 
we will some time achieve this and having 
won the victory over evesy belief in food and 
property, there will no longer be any who 
believe themselves poor and miserable. 

Indifferent to Philanthropy. 

It is because of this that Christian Scien- 
tists have little interest in reform and phil- 
anthropy. They believe the world needs the 
truth more than it needs food or raiment. 
They have built none of the great institu- 
tions which have been the pride and the 
flower of our Christian civilization. In this 
they have been severely logical. 

Back of every theology that makes head- 
way in the world, there is a religious ex- 
perience. The determining experience in giv- 
ing birth to Christian Science was that of 
Mrs. Eddy. What though others did furnish 
most of the ideas of Science and Health? 
What though others today are the rulers 
of the earthly affairs of the church? Mrs. 
Eddy was the one who experienced the great- 
est victory over misery and disease and has 
the most to be thankful for. She was ® 
nervous and hysterical child. McClure‘s Mag- 
azine has told the story of her early eccen- 
tricities with great accuracy. Even after she 
was married, she was so nervous she had to 
be rocked to sleep in a cradle built by her 
husband and carried upstairs to bed. None 
but the nervous can know the horrors of such 
an affliction. Through mental healing, she 
was entirely cured of her ailment and has 
ever since enjoyed health, being alive today 
at a ripe old age. Such a deliverance as this 
should be experienced by other sufferers. . 

(Continued on page 10.) 
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America’s Debt to John Calvin 


Founder of Freedom and Most Influential Protestant Reformer 


By 


Editors’ Note: In July of last year there 
was a notable gathering in Geneva to pay 
special honor to John Calvin, the four-hun- 
dredth anniversary of whose birth came on 
the tenth of that month. Delegates from 
all parts of Protestantism united in praising 
the founder of their church organizations and 
the moulder of their religious and political 
thought. At that time it was announced that 





MEDALLION OF CALVIN. 


a monument to the Calvinistic Reformation 
would be erected in Geneva and would be as 
significant as that to the Lutheran Reforma- 
tion at Worms. Committees to finance this 
scheme have been formed in Geneva, where 
already more than forty thousand dollars 
have been pledged, in other parts of Switzer- 
land, in Germany, Holland, Great Britair 
and Ireland and in the British possessions 
over sea, and in this country. Two com- 
mittees, and those in two of the smallest and 
financially weakest Calvinistic churches, in 
Bohemia and Hungary, ‘ave completed their 
collections, and their delegates have the 
proud satisfaction of handing in remarkably 


Professor Errett Gates 


generous sums, for Bohemia had raised one 
thousand dollars and Hungary ten thou- 
sand. America has as yet made only a be- 
ginning. 

The Christian Century is glad to extend 
the opportunity to its readers to share in 
this world-wide tribute. The Disciples of 
Christ, while indebted to Calvin for but little 
that is distinctive in their way of thinking 
are, nevertheless, sharers in the great com- 
mon treasures of religious and _ political 
liberty with which the name of John Calvin 
is indissolubly connected. Contributions may 
be sent to the treasurer, Samuel M. Jackson, 
700 Park avenue, New York City. 

The monument is noble in idea and will 
be artistic in construction. Its cost will be 
one hundred thousand dollars. It is pro- 
posed to cut down a part of the grounds 
opposite the University of Geneva so as to 
form a broad walk at a lower level. This 
walk will have a tasselated pavement and 
be reached by a very wide flight of stone 
steps. at the head of which on either side 
will be huge boulders, one inscribed with the 
name of Luther, the other with that of 
Zwingli. Between this walk and the ancient 
wall which here sustains the cathedral where- 
in Calvin regularly preached, will be a trench. 
The monument proper will consist of figures 
carved out of the granite slabs inserted in 
the wall. The central slab will have the 
forms of the four men, Farel, Calvin, Beza, 
and Knox, who were the leaders of the 
movement which resulted in the Reformed, 
Presbyterian, and Congregational Churches. 
On either side of this group will come those 
who as statesmen and rulers promoted and 
protected the Reformed faith. Besides these 
figures, the monument will have tablets with 


appropriate inscriptions. 

In connection with this notice we have 
asked Dr. Errett Gates of the Disciples’ Di- 
vinity House, the University of Chicago, to 
briefly interpret to our readers our common 
indebtedness to the Genevan reformer. 


BY DR. GATES. 


John Calvin was the most influential of 
all the Protestant reformers. The only other 
reformer that could dispute his commanding 
position was Luther. But Luther’s influence 
was dominant only over his own German 
people, while Calvin dominated the reforma- 
tory doctrine and order of France, the Nether- 
lands, Puritan England, Scotland and Amer- 
ica. Calvin gave his name to a system of 
doctrine that was adopted by all the so- 
called Reformed churches, including Presby- 
terian, Congregational and Baptist. Calvin- 
ism ruled in the Protestant movement as 
the orthodoxy of all the great confessions 
of faith—the Heidelberg Catechism, the Bel- 
gic Confession, the Articles of the Synod 
of Dort, and above all, of the Westminster 
Confession of Faith, in which both Puritan 
England and Presbyterian Scotland joined. 

The whole of Protestant Europe literally 
and figuratively went to school to Calvin at 
Geneva. It became “the capital of the Re- 
formed Church, and was called the Prot- 
estant Rome.” Philip II. of Spain wrote 
to the French king as follows: “Geneva is 
the source of all misfortune to France, the 
refuge of all heretics, the most terrible 
enemy of Rome. I am ready at any time 
with all the power of my kingdom, to aid 
in its destruction.” 

The gates of Geneva were wide open to 
the persecuted of all lands. It was one of 
the free republics of Switzerland, and one of 
the earliest cradles of religious liberty. Here 
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gathered Protestant students of all countries 


to learn the Reformed religion, and returned 
to their homes to scatter the seeds of the 


new doctrine. 


An academy was opened there by Calvin 
“The success of the 


in 1559. Schaff says: 
school was extraordinary. No less than nine 
hundred young men from almost all the 


nations of Europe were matriculated in the 


THE 





rock with perfect 
Puritan at least believed. 
his belief made him 


composure. 
ol 


position 
widest human liberty was to be 
all mankind 

It is a singular phenomenon 


” 


in 


religio-political history that the disciples of 





THE GROUP OF REFORMERS, FAREL, CALVIN, BEZ A, AND KNOX. 


first year as regular scholars, and almost as 


many, mostly refugees from France and 


England, prepared themselves by the theolog 


ical lectures of Calvin for the work of evan 
gelists and teachers in their native land 
Among these was John Knox, the great Re 
former of Scotland.” No wonder Calvinism 


came to be the power that it was. 


Calvin’s Part in Making America. 
John Calvin had no small part in making 
she is. This republic is often 
“eradled in religious lib 

That cradle was brought from Ge- 
by way of Puritan England and Re- 

Holland. It not cradle 
should call up to date in the America of 


America what 
said to 


erty ” 


have been 
neva, 


formed was such a 
as W 


was the best of 


the twentieth century, but it 

the kind in that time. It is true that Calvin 
gave refuge to the persecuted in Geneva; 
but he persecuted to death in that same city, 
Servetus, who denied the orthodox doctrine 
of the trinity. Calvin was not consistent, 
neither were his disciples in the colony of 
Massachusetts Bay. But they had the doe 
trine which was destined at last to make of 
the North American continent “a land of 
the free and the home of the brave.” 

Motley savs concerning Calvinism: “The 
doctrine of predestination, the consciousness 
of being chosen soldiers of Christ, inspired 
those Puritans who founded the common 
wealths of England, of Holland, and of 
America with a contempt of toil, danger, 


and death which enabled them to accomplish 
things almost supernatural. No uncouthness 
of phraseology, no unlovely austerity of de- 


portment, could, except to vulgar minds, 
make that sublime enthusiasm ridiculous, 
which on either side the ocean ever con 
fronted tyranny with dauntless front, and 


battlefield, scaffold, or 
john Calvin the founders both 
religious and political liberty that the most 
arbitrary and monarchiai spiritual doctrine 
should itself out in the widest ex- 
pression of human freedom. How shall we 
explain such an effect from the doctrine of 
Divine sovereignty, with its five corollaries— 
“unconditional predestination, limited atone- 
ment, total depravity, irresistible grace, and 
the perseverance of the saints”? How can 
the of sweetness and freedom flow 
from such a well? This is how it was: The 
same sovereign and arbitrary power which 
bound the human soul to its Maker, freed it 
from all things made—from popes, and 
priests, and kings, and governments, and the 
itself. Calvin transferred the al- 
of the human soul from the seen 
unseen king, “who is able to do ex- 
abundantly above all that we ask 


or think.” 


welcomed death on 


became of 


work 


waters 


world 
legiance 
to the 


eeding 


In the courage of this doctrine, Andrew 
Melville, the suecessor of John Knox as 
leader of the Presbyterian forces in Scot- 


land, was able to pluck King James by the 
tell him: “There are two kings 
and two kingdoms in Scotland. There is 
King James the head of this commonwealth, 
and Christ Jesus the King of the 
Church, whose subject James the VI. is, and 
of whose kingdom he is not a king, or a 
lord, or a head, but a member.” Thus it 
that a spiritual tyranny begot a politi- 
cal liberty. 

All the founders of the great 
American were Calvinists. The 
hardness of this system entered as iron into 
blood and spirit. Out of them has 


sleeve and 


there is 


was 


original 
colonies 


their 


come the strength of our national life, and 
the moral idealism of our national aims. 
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Let Us Forget 
By J. M. Cavaness. 
Thou Maker of the heavens and earth, 
Thou Master of the universe, 
Whose Spirit gave creation birth, 
Whose han. stayed not creations curse. 
Though scarlet sins our souls beset, 
Let us forget—let us forget. 


Hast thou not said through prophet’s old, 
In the plain speech of holy lore, 

Though our dark sins be manifold, 
Thou wouldst remember them n omore? 

Why spend our days in vain regret ? 

Let us forget—let us forget. 

The 
O’er 


flowers that bud and bloom 
devastated hill and 
Forgetful of the hurricane, 
Star-gem the plains with blue and gold: 
O’er sin-secarred hearts why should we fret? 


Let us forget—let us forget. 


again 
wold, 


The Love that holds the farthest star, 
That reaches Sheol’s utmost bend, 
That neither Time nor Chance can bar, 
Nor mind of Seraph comprehend, 
Until earth’s latest sun shall set, 


A ransomed soul cannot forget. 
—The Central Christian Advocate. 


That Timid Church Letter 


(Continued from page 7.) 
To enlist with Christ means a life work. Ab- 
sorb him into the local congregation before 
he realizes that he has an opportunity of re- 
fusing service. 

This is a sane and sensible solution of a 
great question, a question which is costing 
our churches thousands of dollars in evangel- 
istic expense, misspent, and wasting foot 
pounds by the million which ought to be 
used in winning souls to Christ. Yes, and 
more, it is losing to Christ’s church and the 
cause we love thousands of members every 
year. This is a vital matter. The waste of 
time, money and effort can hardly be com- 
puted. This waste is unwise, unbusinesslike, 
unnecessary, and I say it with a firm convic- 
tion, sinful in the sight of God Almighty. 


The Gospel and Christian 
Science 


(Continued from page 8.) 

The most enthusiastic Scientists in our ac- 
quaintance are those who have had some like 
deliverance. From person to person a real 
gospel has been handed on. The personality 
has been aroused and cures of functional dis- 
orders have taken place in great numbers. 

One may easily indicate the relation of 
this movement to the Christian gospel. The 
religion of the New Testament everywhere 
treats sin and disease as realities. Jesus 
is a man not distinguishable from other men 
save through the faith of the disciples. God 
was personal and objective to the believer. 
Salvation was a deliverance from the bond- 
age of something more than a superstition, 
a real force for evil. The gospel shows Jesus 
as sympathetic with the sick. He does not 
treat them as deluded sinners. The gospel 
makes the marriage tie and the family func- 
tions and relationships, types of the various 
relationships of the perfect Kingdom of God. 

Christian Science may be true, but if it 
is the gospel is not. Even their allegorizing 
process has not removed from the Bible the 
manifest evidences of another view-point. We 
cannot settle the truth of Christian Science 
by such a statement. It must be investl- 
gated for what it is. It must stand on its 
own evidences. But while it has in it many 
Christian ideas, its controlling idea is one 
which is not to be found in the Bible or the 
Christian religion, and its Science has neithere 
the method or the view-point that has ever 
been associated with that word. 
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Our Readers’ Opinions 


What Baptism Certainly Is 

Baptism is certainly a command of the 
Christ, based upon his “All authority in 
heaven and earth.” It is done in the all com- 
prehensive name of the Father, Son and Holy 
Spirit. Matt. 28:18. It is done in the mak- 
ing of disciples and is therefore initiatory. 
As initiatory, it is a positive ordinance and 
not moral per se. Is there not a distinction 
between a symbolic sign of authority and a 
moral precept? At the commencement of 
the civil war, the governor of New York 


said, “If any man pulis down the stars 
and stripes shoot him on the spot,” and the 
loyal North said, “Amen.” Yet some one 
might say, “Oh, you narrow, bigoted, cruel 
soul! Shoot a man for pulling down a piece 
of cloth.” “Let us look at it more closely. 
Why, here are some red and white stripes, 
with a blue piece on which are sewed some 
stars. It is frayed at the end and is soiled 
in several places. Give me ten dollars and I 
can make a better one. You are making a 
great fuss over that flag.” 


“Oh, you do not understand. This 
is the ensignia of authority of the 
United States. Back of it is the 


army and navy, backed by every cit- 
izen to defend it to the last drop of blood. 
Of itself, it is certainly insignificant but as 
the ensign of the authority of the government 
it is of tremendous significance,” and the 
bloody war continued for four long years at 
the cost of a half million of lives, before it 
was settled that “old Glory” should float over 
the Southland. So Jesus the Christ, having 
proven his kingship by his life, death and 
resurrection, sends his heralds to make dis- 
ciples with the statement, “All authority 
is given unto me in heaven and in earth. 
io ye therefore, and make disciples of all 
the nations, baptizing them into the name 
of the Father and of the Son and of the 
Holy Spirit.” Who shall thrust his profane 
hand into that throne of authority enswathed 
as it is in “light unapproachable” and glory 
ineffable, to change, or wrest completely from 
the hand of “the only Potentate, King of kings 
and Lord of lords” his emblem of authority? 
Putting a man under the water is a very 
insignificant and even foolish act taken by 
itself. But when the soul in this act bows 
to the sceptre of the Christ. bends his neck 
to the yoke of his Lord, and thus comes into 
the name of the Father, Son and Holy Spirit, 
it becomes an act of tremendous significance 
and woe to that one who knowingly changes 
or even trifles with a divine ordinance of 
such portent. 

Jestis certainly understood that baptism 
was an ensign of authority in John’s mission; 
for when cleansing the temple, he was asked 
by the rulers, “By what authority doest thou 
these things?” he hurled back upon them tne 
question, “The baptism of John; was it from 
heaven or from men?” They reason, “If we 
say from heaven, he will say why did ye 
not believe on him?” In rejecting John’s 
baptism they rejected his authority and 
mission and also God who sent him. “They 
rejected for themselves the counsel of God, 
being not baptized of him.” If Jesus so held 
John’s baptism to represent heaven’s author- 
ity, do you suppose that he considered his 
own to be of less significance ? 

The crying need of this age is for it to 
recognize the authority of our divine Savior. 
Our fathers made no mistake when they saw 
that the only road out ef the religious con- 
fusion was to hold aloft the supreme au- 
thority of Jesus. His kingship was exalted 
above all parties and creeds and they made 
sermons on the Lordship of the Christ. They 
could no more help the battle raging around 


the woods, schoolhouses and barns ring with 
baptism than contending armies can prevent 
the contesting of the cohorts about the 
standards that represent the government of 
each. And it is so even today. If you do 
not preach on baptism the people will deluge 
your question box on the subject. In the last 
meetings I have held I have been requested 
to preachson the subject, the urgency was 
so great. I believe that it is the universu! 
experience of our evangelists that the meet 
ing hangs many times until the action of 
baptism is made clear and strong. The evar 
gelist neglects it at his peril. Instead of its 
standing in the way of our growth, thou- 
sands, yea, hundreds of thousands have come 
to us because their eyes have been opened 
to this divine requirement. On the other 
.and there is a body taking the Bible only 
and calling themselves Christians who are a 
weak and dying people. In the Erie confer- 
ence, which formerly numbered forty churches 
they now number only fifteen, and in a report 
recently of a year’s work they only reporte. 
four baptisms in the whole conference, and I 
had baptized that four in a short meeting 
in one of their churches. The virile preach- 
ing of one of our preachers in ten days had 
accomplished more than fifteen churches had 
done in a year. Their voice for union is 
weak and they are almost a cipher in answer- 
ing the prayer of Jesus for union. And the 
most potent factor in producing this weak- 
ness is that in their century of effort they 
threw down the ensign of authority, 
and in compromising in this they broke 
down the _ principle upon which we 
have wrought a_ glorious victory, viz.: 
The unquestioned supreme authority of 
Jesus the Christ in all matters of religion. 
Why should they expect the king to lead a 
people that trails his ensign in the dust. What 
Judson, Stone, the Campbells, Scott, Peirson, 
Simpson and a million others have seen when 
the scales have fallen from their eyes, all 
can see when they shake off the increments 
of the past. There is less of a deadlock now 
than ever before. The affusionists are silent 
because they are too much enlightened to use 
the petty subterfuges of former years. It is 
the time now as never before without dog- 
matism to open the book and invite all to 
a careful and prayerful examination to dis 
cover what baptism really is. 

Pittsburg, Pa. Frank A. WIGHT 

[There is real value in the conception of 
baptism set forth in Mr. Wight’s article 
above. It is better to say that immersion 
is a “symbolic sign” than that it is essential 
to salvation or a test of faith. In actual 
practice immersion is neither essential to 
salvation nor a test of faith. But it is a 
symbolic sign of the soul’s self-commitment 
to Christ, of its alliance with others who 
have likewise committed themselves to Christ, 
and it has become a symbolic sign perpet- 
ually memorializing the death, burial and 
resurrection of our Lord. Yet the above 
letter illustrates the unreality into which a 
legalistic conception of Christianity leads 
one. That Christ ever exercised such author- 
ity as Mr. Wight builds his argument upon 
is a pure assumption. Baptism as an “en- 
sign of authority” is a totally foreign con- 
ception to the New Testament and to the 
spirit of Christianity. The authority that 
Jesus exercises is a moral, or inner, or spirit- 
ual authority. His whole life and teaching 
were flung against the system of authority- 
religion such as that implied in our corre- 
spondent’s ‘article. What he was ever striv- 
ing to show his disciples was the fact that 
spiritual character (in his own definition of 
“spiritual”) was the basis of “salvation,” 
was, indeed, itself salvation. The notion 


that Christ, whose essential mission to his 
contemporarie S was to emancipate them from 
the use of arbitrary tests of faith, in turn 
established arbitrary tests of faith in him- 
self, tests that can be likened to flags and 
other “ensigns of authority” is wholly re- 
pugnant to our understanding of the Savior. 
“The crying need of the age” is indeed the 
recognition of the Lordship of Jesus. But 
the Lordship of Jesus concerns itself with 
realities of life and not with symbols. 
Whether Christ reigns in our lives and our 
world is not declared by the fact that we 
have been immersed, but by the fact that we 
have committed ourselves to him to learn 
his secret and his spiritual law so that we 
may live like him in our personal experience 


and in social relationships. The Christian 
Century believes with the Disciples of Christ 
in the practice of immersion only. There is 


to our mind, peculiar honor to be given to 
Jesus by this beautiful historic ordinance. 
But that there is any ground in Scripture 
or in fact for the legalistic interpretation 
of it, which the above article sets forth, 
we do not hesitate to deny. The one con- 
stant peril of a spiritual religion like Chris- 
tianity is legalism. The terms and concepts 
of government can not but be misleading 
when applied to a relationship such as that 
which Jesus taught obtained between God 
and man.—Editors. ] 


Dr. Gates’ Congress Paper 


Editors Christian Century: Thank you 
for giving the Greybeards a, chance to 
strike back at the young heretics. We 
want to strike at Bro. Gates; for he has 
been running at large for some time. But 
where shall I find a good place to strike? 
Bro. Gates says that God is not to be found 
in darkness, in mystery, in magic, but in 
the light, in an orderly life, in the humility 
and obedience of a true Christian. Certainly 
there is no place here to strike. He says 
that the ethical is the divine. I might sub- 
stitute spiritual for ethical. But little or 
nothing would be gained by the change. He 
tells us that Christ did not, after living a 
pure and unselfish life here, go to a selfish 
heaven. I can not strike here; for I re- 
member he ascended with his hands uplifted 
in blessing. Bro. Gates does seem to teach 
that the reason of the ancient thinker and 
that of the modern thinker, are identical; 
but he soon relieves our minds by confessing 
the modern shinker has the advantage of 
superior light. But I most earnestly ask 
you, Bro. Gates, what inconsistency can there 
be between the inspiration of scripture and 
the allegorical interpretation thereof? Do 
you not know some very intelligent persons 
who believe profoundly in both the inspira- 
tion and allegorical interpretation of Scrip- 
ture? Are you not aware that these per- 
sons even believe that inspiration is best 
established by allegorical interpretation ? 

To my two Bro. Graybeards, the reviewers, 
I would say: Brethren, your reputation 
for intelligence is good; keep it so. Do not 
say, “Modern thought is centuries old and 
has been refuted long ago.” The present 
writer is about as old as you, and does not 
desire to be compelled to be classed with ‘the 
naughty, heretical boys. He must look to the 
sane, progressive elders, like yourselves, tor 
association. He is afraid that you will drive 
him to the communion of the young herecies, 
like Bro. Gates. For the young man who is non- 
progressive, whose mind and heart have be- 
come stagnant, is as old as the everlasting 
hills. He does not wish to be classed with 
him. 


Madison, Indiana. J. W. LANHAM. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 
Alonzo Surrenders. 

The spring vacation was over and the 
April college term had begun; the students 
had returned from their short Easter holiday 
to work for their final examinations in June. 

Yard cleaning was everywhere in progress, 
and the air was filled with the pleasant fra- 
grance of burning grass—one of the most 
suggestive odors of spring in the country. 
The maples had flung out their scarlet ctas- 
sels, which were presently beaten down by 
sudden showers and strewn along the side- 
walks. 

Eleanor was busy with her garden, where, 
thanks to the labors of Alonzo Johnson the 
preceding year, there was little to be done 
but turn up the rich, friable mould, and shape 
the beds in their former outlines. 

Susan missed her husband at every turn, 
for he now was quite past helping her at any 
task. She hirea one of Randall’s former em- 
ployees, “who needed the money,” to spade 
the vegetable plot, and she and Eldora planted 
the onion sets, the peas and lettuce—always 
Alonzo’s favorite occupation, “after hours.” 
Mary Benson was contented and busy in her 
new position, where she steadily advanced, 
encouraged by the approval and generosity 
of her employer. She received letters from 
Teddy regularly, which, although he had little 
to say concerning his own prospects, were 
not specially disquieting. They were full of 
expressions of affection and encouragement, 
but she did not read very carefully “between 
the lines.” Had she done so she must have 
suspected that his Chicago venture was not 
all that he had anticipated. 

She was happier with Eleanor than she 
could have been elsewhere with Teddy gone, 
and at her friend’s express desire, considered 
herself a member of the little family. She 
helped in the house-work as she could fina 
time; she kept her own room in order and 
shared in the care of the plants and flower- 
beds. Her board was a small item of ex- 
pense, but something she insisted on paying; 
and she was saving every dollar that she 
could, putting it aside for future need. She 
had become a thoughtful, sedate little woman. 

Eldora studied of evenings and for one 
hour each day, recited her lessons to Eleanor, 
and she was consoled for her enforced with- 
drawal from senool with the reflection that 
she was not falling behind her classes. Su- 
san’s praise was not mere maternal vanity, 
for her teacher found the girl remarkably 
quick and clever. The realization of her am- 
bition might be delayed, but Eleanor was 
convinced that sooner or later it would be 


rewarded. 
“Ned’s better off in school where the 
teacher makes him mind,” said Susan. “I 


ain’t got much time to look after him now, 
I’m glad he’s there, it keeps him out of mis- 
chief.” 

From the day that she had confessed to 
Teddy that she knew that Alonzo would 
never get well, Susan had given up hope. But 
she was careful not to betray the belief either 
to Alonzo or Eldora. As time passed their 
economics became more rigid. They lived 
upon the coarsest fare and the greater part 
of all Susan earned by her needle was spent 
on necessities for the sick man. 

Randall and his wife still kept them in 
mind, bringing substantial offerings for Alon- 
zo which Susan dared not refuse, and work 
for herself which was promptly paid for. But 
the money melted rapidly. To gratify the 
sick man’s whim Susan had paid the taxes 





on the lot, he begging her “to hold on to it 
till better times.” It seemed to her that she 
had been “holding on till strength and endur- 
ance were gone. She told Eleanor when she 
came in to pay tue rent: “We'll mighty nigh 
have to live on bread and water, but I ain’t 
sorry I let him have his way. It’s done him 
so much good.” 

“Now, Susan,” said Eleanor, giving back the 
money, and folding Susan’s rough fingers 
over it, “If I’m ever to be your friend now 
is the time.” 

“Oh, Miss 
brokenly. 

“I don’t want you to bring me any more 
rent until I tell you when I’m likely to need 
it. I’ve had a little good fortune lately—some 
stocks have been sold that we thought were 
worthless—and I am provided for. I know 
that you will let me do this. If I were in 
your place I should certainly accept it from 
you.” Susan began to ery bitterly. “I don’t 
know what we’re coming t». Lon was al- 
ways so proud, and I never could bear to take 
anything from nobody. I’ve tried my best 
to keep up, but we’re nothin’ but paupers!” 

“Susan, you take the wrong view of it 
altogether,” said Eleanor firmly. “Your spirit 
and independence are worthy of all respect, 
but there are times when everybody must 
have help in some way. Do you suppose if 
your husband had been dishonest or shirked 
his duty there would be much sympathy for 
him now? It is one of the rewards—the very 
best of all, I think—that such a man’s vir- 
tues are remembered in his nour of need.” 

Suson was comforted, and took the money, 
mentally resolving to pay it as soon as she 
could. She knew that Eleanor would need 
all she had in preparing for her wedding 
which was now fixed for the last of June. 

As the days grew warmer Randall came 
frequently to take Alonzo out to drive; but 
he soon grew too feeble for even this ex- 
ertion. Life was rapidly slipping from him, 
and if he realized it he made no complaint 
and expressed no unwillingness to go. He 
had never felt that enjoyment of mere ex- 
istence which reconciles some natures to suf- 
fering, loss and long-continued misfortune. 
He did not struggle against the final surren- 
der. 

One Sunday, the latter part of April, he 
woke feeling much better. There had been 
several days of clear, bright weather, and he 
rallied surprisingly. He ate his breakfast 
with more relish than he had shown for 
weeks. He noticed for the first time how 
green the grass was and how rapidly the 
leaves were coming out, and he smiled when 
Ned brought him a few purple crocuses, 
drooping and wilting from the heat of his 
moist little hand. Susan went into the 
kitchen to look after the dinner with a lighter 
heart than she had had for days. She 
thought that after all there might be a 
chance. “If Lon can only get well,” she said 
to herself, “I'll never complain about any- 
thing again; I don’t know but that I'd al- 
most forgive Mullens.” 

At that instant Alonzo called her—a feeble, 
smothered cry—the import of which she com- 
prehended instantly. She ran to him and 
found him strangled and suffocated with the 
blood that streamed from his mouth—the 
sudden hemmorrhage against which she had 
been warned, 

Ned, who was standing beside his father’s 
chair shrieked with terror, and rushed out 
of the room calling for Eldora, who came, pale 
and agitated, to her mother’s assistance. 


Eleanor—” protested Susan 
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They gave him the remedy the doctor had 
left for such an emergency, and when the 
flow of blood was checked Alonzo consented, 
at last, to go to bed. He was carried up- 
stairs, with the help of neighbors, knowing 
full well that he should descend but once 
again—when all was over. 

Susan ceased to weep. She realized that 
she must be in full possession of her facul- 
ties, ready for all that might be required of 
her at the last moment. She sat beside 
Alonzo refusing to yield her place to anyone, 
begging in these final hours they might be 
left undisturbed. 

Alonzo fell into a heavy sleep—a deep 
stupor in which the soul appeared to have 
already deserted its worn-out tenement. When 
he woke for the first time he did not recog- 
nize Susan, and in his delirium he talked 
without cessation, though brokenly, about 
their courtship, their marriage—of the home 
they were to have. He went over again the 
closing of the shops the loss of employment, 
and his hard struggle to find other work. 
Everywhere he imagined he encountered Mul- 
lens; he barred the way, he rose in his path 
like a pursuing phantom, and he begged and 
pleaded that he would go and teave him to 
die in peace. 

Eleanor came in and asked to take her 
place at the bed-side, but Susan replied: 

“There isn’t much more than I can do for 
him, and I’m not willing to give way to any- 
body.” 

Ned and Eldora went home with her to 
remain that night. The boy could not fully 
realize the sorroow of his father’s death, but 
to poor Eldora it was a crushing loss. 

At dawn the sick man woke conscious and 
composed, but he could not speak aloud. The 
east shone with the splendor of the coming 
day, the morning star fading before it. As 
he fixed his eyes upon the brightening sky, 
the dying man asked that he might be raised 
upon his pillow; and Susan thrust her arm 
beneath it and lifted him up. The radiance 
of the morning fell upon him like the pre- 
monition of that other day,—just at hand— 
wherein no man shall work. And thus they 
waited; they that had loved and suffered, 
that had shared alike the joys and sorrows 
of their humble existence; one, unterrified, 
upon the confines of the unseen, the other 
watching his departure, which no wild re- 
bellion, nor any human protest could delay. 
He spoke once more, slowly, half audibly, 
with painful effort: 

“Poor wife—poor children—I have 
you—but I must leave you.” 

The sun rose, its first rays filled the room 
with dazzling splendor. Susan felt his cold 
hand relax. With a sigh he closed his eyes 
and was gone. 

CHAPTER XXVil. 
Mills of the Gods. 

When all was over Susan was like a woman 
who had slowly turned to stone. "She was 
stern and cold, and shutting herself up in 
the room in which Alonzo died, would see 
neither Eleanor nor the children. Eleanor 
could well imagine the burden of that dark 
self-communion—the realization of the future 
stretching drearily before her, whose trials 
and sorrows she was doomed to bear alone. 

In the first bitterness of her sorrow Susan 
repented that she had ever married; that 
she had ever brought children into the world 
to suffer as their father had suffered—to die, 
perhaps, as he had died, disheartened, defeat- 
ed, crushed by a merciless force from which 
there was no appeal, against which there was 
no defence. The heavy lines in her face were 
brought into relief. Her ruddy skin was 
blanched and sallow, her eyes dulled, her hair 
faded and gray, like one who had grown old 
before her time. 

Eleanor, Mary and Jessie Clark did their 
utmost to rouse her to a realization of the 
duties which remained; the home, though its, 
loneliness was heart-rending; the children 
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for whom henceforth she must toil alone 
with redoubled energy. But nothing could 
stir her from her sullen apathy during the 
first weeks after Alonzo’s death. 

Mary and Jessie at this time were almost 
as sad and care-worn as Susan herself. Mary 
still had letters from Teddy every week and 
though they were superficially hopeful and 
cheerful—she suspected the truth—that he 
was enduring trials which he would not, or 
dared not confess. 

Since Jessie had delivered her ultimatum, 
standing between the children and his out- 
bursts of temper, Clark had never again 
raised his hand to strike them. His silence 
had increased and he kept a furtive surveil- 
ance over them all, following every movement 
with lowering glance, which was in reality far 
more ominous than the fits of unprovoked 
rage, as Jessie realized. He began to neglect 
his. work, coming and going erratically, or 
forgetting it altogether. As no reliance could 
be placed upon him he was dismissed. He 
then haunted the house, walking restlessly 
from room to room with uncanny noiseless- 
ness, appearing unexpectedly at Jessie’s side 
when she supposed him elsewhere; and he con- 
tinued his ceaseless watching day and night. 

The people of his neighborhood had sus- 
pected for months that Clark “was not right,” 
and endeavored to put Jessie on her guard. 

She, however, found his passive sullenness 
so much more endurable than his violence, 
that she tried to assure herself he would 
never harm her. Sometimes she was sud- 
denly awakened in the night, conscious that 
he was lurking in the darkness, and she 
called to him sharply with a dread that was 
full of terrible misgivings. He would never 
reply, but she heard him slip away, as 
stealthily as he had come and return to his 
own room. She listened, always for that, 
before she could compose herself to sleep 
again. She attributed his constant spying, 
his wandering about the house at unusual 
hours, to the old suspicion; she would not ad- 
mit that she was afraid, but she kept the 
children under a vigilant guard. 

The death of Alonzo had marked a great 
effect on Clark. From that hour a new im- 
pulse took possession of him, an idea on 
which he concentrated all that remained of 
his ability to think and plan. He muttered 
to himself: “Nobody need pity him; he’s 
better off. It’s the best thing that could 
happen. If we’ve got to go, what’s the use 
of puttin’ it off? Good men have got a right 
to rest; bad ones ought to be sent where they 
belong—to hell. Lon—and Mullens— one 
gone and out of his trouble, and the other— 
where—where—where ?” 

This mood lasted for some time. As he 
approached the house one evening, he saw 
Jessie through the window preparing the chil- 
dren’s supper and he started and gasped like 
one who had suddenly been roused to con- 
sclousness. 

“There she is,” he said in gentler tones 
than he had used toward her for many 
months. “Like her mother. She'll marry 
and have children and die of a broken heart— 
just like her mother, and the children’ll grow 
up and mebby go to ruin. They’d better all 
die now like poor Lon. They’ve got to go 
sometime, ’twould be a mercy—a mercy, if 
they’d go now;” 

When he opened the door Jessie looked up, 
her heart giving a throb of fear. His face 
had changed and softened unaccountably. He 
gazed at her—at them all—with an expression 
of gentleness and pity, startingly different 
from his scowling gloom of the past weeks. 

Jessie caught up the baby to her breast and 
stood on the defensive, waiting in suspense 
for what might come. It was totally unex- 
pected and all the more terrifying. He said 
in strange, unfamiliar tones, strident and fal- 
tering: 

“Children, P've been a bad father to you. 
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I’ve found it out at last. I haven’t rightly 
known what I’ve done till now, and you’ve 
been good children—good children—too. We'd 
better go away to some place where nobody’ll 
know us and despise us because we’re poor. 
Mebby we can find mother I want to go and 
I want you all to go with me.” 

Jessie huriedly gave the baby to one of the 
other children, and went bravely up to him. 
Some instinct of protection prompted her to 
humor him, for she saw he was quite beside 
himself: 

“Wait a little while, father, be patient. 
You must eat first, and rest, and we’ll make 
our planus in the morning. Then we will all 
go!” 

He put his hand beneath her chin, and lift- 
ing it said: 

“You’re not deceivin’ me?” 

“No; oh no! Let me give you some sup- 
per now—you’re worn out.” 

One of the children gave a }ittle frightened 
cry. Jessie raised a warning hand he saw 
the pathetic gesture. 

“They tremble at the very sight of me— 
I’ve been so cruel.” He sank into a chair, 
rested his elbow on the table and covered his 
face with his hands. 

Jessie said nothing but poured out his tea 
and gave it to him saying: “There, father, 
drink that and you‘ll feel better.” 

She would not alarm the children by send- 
ing for help, nor would she go herself for 
she dared not leave them. 

This strange mood laster through the next 
morning, which was one of unseasonable sul- 
triness. Toward sunset dark clouds began to 
rise in the north—ragged, detached masses, 


floating rapidly toward the zenith. Flashes. 


of lightning played along the horizon where 
there was a dull rumble of distant thunder. 

A lurid unearthly shadow settled over the 
fields, and the wind moaned and sighed in the 
treetops. The children hurried in from their 
play and Jessie closed the door and secured 
the window. The wind rose steadily, rocking 
the house on its foundation, but the rain held 
off. 

Jessie put the frightened children to bed 
early, but it was late before she could per- 
suade her father to seek his, and then she 
saw that he threw himself down on the bed 
in his clothes. 

Full of forebodings, Jessie sat with her 
book, watching alone. Toward midnight she 
heard her father groan, then he threw his 
door open violently, and coming to her ex- 
claimed excitedly: 

“I know what you're doin’! .ou’re 
watchin’ me. Put out the light and go to 
bed. I won’t have you settin’ there. It 
drives me crazy.” 

At that moment a blaze of lightning 
flamed through the unshuttered window, 
white, intense, dazzling—followed by a crash 
of thunder as if the heavens were rent. Rain 
fell in a tumultous flood, lashed into blinding 
spray by the fury of the tempest. Clark 
raised his voice to a hoarse shout, and with 
wild gestures made the girl know that he 
would not be watched—she must go. She 
dared do nothing but obey when he was 
wrought up to such fury. She crept into bed 
beside the sleeping baby and after a time 
dropped into a disturbed slumber, from which 
she awoke with a start, conscious that he 
was there beside her. 

She knew instinctively that it was her 
father, nerved at last to some dreadful deed. 
Her mind worked with that mysterious swift- 
ness which stirs the brain in moments of 
peril and she remembered that the key of the 
outer door fitted that of the staircase also, 
though she had locked it when she came up. 

She heard him muttering: “The time has 
come! they must all go—their mother is call- 
ing them. They must go first, then I will 
come.” 
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She did not stir or make an outcry. In- 
stinctively she threw her feeble arm across 
the child beside her; then she reflected that 
her one chance for life lay in her ability to 
dissemble sleep. She could not tell how—if 
she must die—he would rend soul from body. 
She thought she caught the glitter of a knife. 
She wondered if she would be long in dying. 

As he crept toward the bed in a glare of 
lightning her face on the pillow, calm and 
ghastly, suddenly arrested his attention. 

“Why—why,” he whispered, “she is dead! — 
gone first, after all! She'll tell her that 
we're coming!” 

He did not notice the child but he looked at 
her again intently. 

“I must make sure,” he muttered, laying 
his burning hand up her forehead. One 
thought moved her to superhuman control— 
the children. Their safety depended on her— 
if she could escape they might in some way 
be saved. They were alone! Their cries for 
aid could not be heard above the tumult 
without. 

“She’s cold—cold as death!” he whispered, 
and then stole away with the furtive tread of 
a beast on the trail of its prey. 

She heard him halt at the door of the 
other room; she could bear no more. She 
sprang up with a terrible cry that rang 
through the house. 

“Father,—father,—father!” 

She stood breathless—waiting; she expect- 
ed that he would come back foaming and 
raving. But instead, he gave an answering 
ery, rushed down stairs out of the house 
and fled away through the storm. She lighted 
the lamp with trembling hand. Could he 
have gone to the children first?—they made 
no sound. Trembling she crept to their closed 
door; she paused, not daring to enter. She 
placed her ear against the panel; all was 
silent. She could endure the suspense no 
longer; she threw back the door, and crossing 
the threshold, raised the candle high above 
her head. In its light she saw they were all 
there—all safe. Then she dropped upon the 
floor in a swoon. 

(To be continued.) 


The Cry of the Toiler 
S. Leander White. 


Throughout this land, and every land, 
Today we hear this earnest cry, 

“Give us the earnings of our hand, 
The portion which you now deny.” 


We toil and struggle on through life; 
We risk our health and lives each day 
We often die amid the strife, 
And find our lives a cheerless way. 


While those who neither toil nor spin, 
But live in luxury and ease, 

And have the comforts that we win, 
Give us the wages which they please. 


Give us a wage so mean and spare 
That we can hardly clothe and feed 
Ourselves and those for whom we care; 
Can scarce supply our urgent need. 


And so sometimes our tempers lead 
To deeds of violence and crime; 
And then are punished for the deed, 
And sent to prison in quick time. 


How shall the workman have his rights * 
When laws, and courts fast bind his hands 
Unless he turns about and fights 
Until they yield to his demands? 


When will the Golden Rule prevail 
In all the dealings of mankind? 
Until that time the toilers’ wail 
Will agitate the public mind. 
—The Watchman. 
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What Mammy Knows 
Martha Young. 
De seventh chile of a seventh chile 
Folks say see ghosts; 
Dunno "bout dat, but I know dis chile 
See de Heavenly Hosts— 
Case ev’y little once in a while 


De way she smile 


Folks say dimples is a sign of luck. 
Dunno how dat be; 
I know angels kiss dese dimples heah, 
‘Caze dat I see 
Fer ev’y little once in awhile— 
And den she smile! 


Dese fat little creases here, dey say, 
Around her knee, 
Gwine tie folks’ heartstrings tight to her; 
And dat may be 
‘Case ev’y little once in a while 
How she do smile! 


Nigger signs, good or bad, are true; 
But no ill dare 
Come my baby-chile whilst you 
Are in my care; 
She know dat, too 
‘Caze ev’y little once in awhile 
Watch how she smile! 
The Circle. 


Kiaulani, the Hawaiian Boy 
Hawley E. Strong. 
cried a little dark-skinned 


“You're afraid,” 
crossed-legged 


Sandwich Islander, sitting 
under a tall cocoanut. 
Kaiulani was the son of the minister and a 
great favorite in Waipio Valley, being very 
good and brave, and to have his playmate 
dare him to climb a cocoanut was too much. 
He jumped from the ground quickly and 
climbed with feet and hands up to the top of 
He had picked a fine young 


the tall tree. 
about to descend, 


cocoanut and was just 
when suddenly something caught his eye way 
down the valley. He looked a moment and 
then gave a piercing cry. 

Malahina” 
panion below and slipped down the cocoanut 


(stranger), he cried to his com- 


as if it were a pole. 

A stranger way down in Waipio Valley was 
quite a novelty and the natives, hearing the 
ery, left their weaving and came to the doors 
of their little grass houses to see who was 
coming. 

Kaiulani jumped quickly upon his little 
mare and galloped off down the valley at a 
lively pace to greet the stranger. 

Down the road he sped, his chestnut colored 
arms waving in the air and, turning a curve, 
he was lost behind a large rock. 

Now tne other little boy, when he saw 
Kaiulani rush off on his horse, became very 
jealous, as he had no horse of his own, so he 
went down to the beach and pulled out his 
little canoe and got the paddles ready, so 
that he could give the stranger a ride in on 
the waves and make Kaiulani, who had no 
boat, very angry. 

Before he was quite ready he heard the 
“alohas” {greetings) of the townspeople and 
he hurried back up the slope just in time to 
see a haiole (white man) come around the 


bend and by his side a little boy, Kaiulani 
behind. 

They had been lost and had wandered down 
into the valley. The minister took them in- 
to his house and they all sat down to a meal 
of fish and po:. (a Hawaiian dish). 

The little white boy wanted to swim after 
they had eaten, so Kaiulani offered to take 
him down to the beach. Here they met the 
other little boy, who offered to take the little 
white boy out in his canoe. 

This made Kaiulani very angry and he ad- 
vised the white boy not to go, but wanting 
the adventure he accepted and in another 
minute they were bounding out over the 
crests of the waves in the little canoe, leav- 
ing Kaiulani staring after them on the shore. 

Ile sat down under a large tree fern to 
watch them, but had been there only a few 
minutes when the father of the little boy and 
his own father came along. They asked 
about the little white boy and Kaiulani told 
them the whole story. 

Just then came a cry from way out over 
the water and looking out, the canoe was 
floating empty. 

The boy was on his feet in a moment and 
rushing to the shore, he seized a surf board 
and jumped into the water and paddled 
quickly out to sea. 

When the canoe had filled the native boy 
had swam for shore, but the little white boy 
was not strong enough and there he was 
hanging on frantically to the canoe. Kaiu- 
lani was alongside in a minute and by lifting 
the prow up quickly between the waves, he 
emptied out a large part of the water, so 
that they could get in again. He helped the 
white boy in and, the paddles having floated 
away, he pushed the canoe along by swim- 
ming from behind. 

They were met by the two men and the 
other little boy who had swam into shore. 

much ashamed, but Kaiulani 
forgave him. The father thanked Kaiulani 
very much for saving his little boy and he 
became quite a hero in Waipio Valley. 


He was very 


Angels that Watch Over Us 


Little Mary Allen was afraid of the dark 
at night when she was put to bed. To be 
sure, the door of her room opened into her 
grandmother’s; but that was not like hav- 
ing a light and somebody to talk to. 

One night there was a storm. The thunder 
crashed, and every time the lightning flashed 
she could see through her window the lilies 
in the garden bending and falling in the gale 
like tall white ladies. Then she turned over 
and saw through the open door a candle 
lighted on her grandmother's table, and the 
old lady in her easy-chair placidly knitting. 

“Grandmother,” she called, “I am com- 
ing!” 

And before Mrs. Allen could answer a little 
white figure dashed across the floor, flung 
itself upon her, and was now closely wrapped 
in her skirts. 

“Mary,” said the old lady, looking down 
at the scared face, “you have run away from 
your angel. Do you feel safer with a poor 
old woman in a storm than with the angels 
that have guarded you every moment since 
you were porn?” 





“I can see you, and I cannot see them,” 
replied Mary. 

“Yes, but they can see you when I cannot, 
They are with you when I am asleep or ab. 
sent.” 

“Grandmother, what are angels, anyhow?” 

“They are the watchers from Heaven that 


attend us. Sometimes you may be far from 
home and from those who love you; but al- 
ways your angels are with you. It is writ- 
ten: “The angel of the Lord encampeth round 
about them that fear him, and delivereth 
them.’ So just now, if you had stayed in 
your bed and believed in your angels, you 
would not have been lonely and you would 
have been delivered from your fear. Once 
when Peter lay in prison awaiting his death 
an angel came, struck off his chains, and led 
him through the doors out of the gate into 
the city. That was long ago; but every day 
the angels come still to deliver us from the 
prison of our fears.” 

“Grandmother. I 
angels,” 

“If we could see them, we would not need 
to believe; and it is faith that draws us up 
to God and to the angels. Are you afraid of 
the dark now?” 

“No, grandmother,” said the little girl as 
she arose, put her arms about the old lady’s 
neck, and kissed her. Then she went back to 
her bed in the next room. A few moments 
later she called out: “Grandmother, the 
angels are here; I can feel that they are.” 

“That is because you believe,” said her 
grandmother.—Boys and Girls. 

—United Presbyterian. 


wish we could see our 


My Little Boy 


His stout little legs are so sturdy and 
strong ; 
His eyes are so fearless and true; 
His cheeks are so red, and his laugh is @ 
song 
That brings back the springtime anew. 


His hair is a rainbow of glittering gold, 
And soft are his dear little hands; 
And yet he’s a soldier lad eager and bold 

Who marches to conquer far lands. 


The Indians take flight at the sound of 
his drum, 
The Turk is so frightened, he’s deaf and 
he’s dumb, 
The pirates relinquish their pray; 
So scared that he can’t run away. 


Then off go their heads with a swish o% 
his sword, 
And he lays them away in their chest; 
And weary from slaughter, this mighty 
war lord 
Creeps into my arms for a rest. 
—League Journal. 


Heard at the Hub 


“And how old are you little girl?” 

“Six.” 

“And how is it you are out walking with- 
out your mama?” fr 

“Oh, mama doesn’t go in for exercise. 
Really we have very little in commone™ 
Houston Chronicle. 
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THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


The Daily Altar 


An Aid to Private Devotion and Family Worship 


SUNDAY, APRIL 24. 
Theme for the Day—Paul at Athens. 


Scripture—Ye men of Athens; in all things 
[ perceive that ye are very religious. For as 
I passed along, and observed the objects of 
your worship I found also an altar with this 
inscription, To an Unknown God. What 


therefore ye worship in ignorance, this I set 
forth unto you.—Acts 17:22, 23. 


Ay and ere now above the shining city 

Full of all knowledge and a God unknown 
Stood I and spake, and passion of my pity 

Drew him from heaven and showed him to 

his own. 
—F. W. H. Myer (“St. Paul”). 

Prayer—Father in heaven, we praise Thee 
for the witness borne to the truth by Thy 
servants in the past. Our hearts are stirred 
as we recall the fearless and inspiring labors 
of apostles and saints in behalf of the gos- 
pel of our Lord. We thank Thee that today 
the story is preached in all the lands, and 
that the nations are lifting up their eyes 
and hands to Thee. Make the services of 
Thy house a comfort to our souls and a mes- 
sage of warning and hope to all who hear. 
And may our love for Thy sanctuary, the 
place where Thine honor dwelleth, make the 
day a blessing to us, in the name of Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 


MONDAY, APRIL 25. 

Theme for the Day—Delight in nature as 
the work of God. 

Scripture—Jehovah possessed me when he 
marked out the foundations of the earth; 
then I was by him. . . and I was daily his 
delight, rejoicing always before him, rejoicing 
in his habitable earth; and my delight was 
with the sons of men.—Prov. 28:30, 31. 

The earth is all before me. With a heart 
Joyous, nor scared at its own liberty, 
I look about; and should the chosen guide 
Be nothing better than a wandering cloud, 
I cannot miss my way. 

—Wordsworth (“The Prelude”). 

Prayer—Our Father, we are like little 
children who know not anything until we 
are instructed by Thee. Thou hast sent 
us many teachers. Nature, the seasons, the 
living things about us, and the voices of the 
past, all speak of Thee. We love the good 
and glorious world in which Thou hast set 
us. In it Thou hast shown us the wonders 
of Thy creative power, and Thine own love 
of beauty. In the joy that comes from such 
reminders, we seek to make ourselves more 
worthy of Thy gifts and of Thy presence 
day by day. Amen. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 26. 
Theme for the Day—The heroism of stand- 
ing unmoved. 
Scripture—For in your faith ye stand fast.— 
II, Cor. 1:24, 
Watch ye, stand fast in the faith, quit ye 
like men, be strong.— I. Cor. 16:13. 
O power to do, O baffled will, 
O prayer and action! ye are one. 
Who may not strive may yet fulfil 
The harder task of standing still, 
And good but wished with God is done. 
—John G. Whittier (“The Waiting”). 








Prayer—Dear Father of our spirits, we look 
to Thee with praise for Thine abundant bless- 
ings 10 us. 


This day renews our debt of 


gratitude to Thee. May the mercies Thou 
sendest us make us more than ever thought- 
ful of Thy purpose for us, and eager to bear 
such fruit in character and conduct as- shall 
meet Thy approval. We would not shirk 
any duty. We would be faithful to every 
trust. May our courage rise in the presence 
of danger, and at the thought of Thy assist- 
Hold us at our post of duty, we be- 
seech Thee, with unwavering courage, and 
give us the victory at last, for Jesus’ sake. 
Amen. 


ance, 


WEDNESDAY. APRIL 27. 
Theme for the Day—The delight of spring. 
Scripture—For, lo, the winter is past; the 
rain is over and gone; the flowers appear on 
the earth; the time for the singing of birds 
is come, and the voice of the turtle-dove is 
heard in the land.—Song of Songs 2:11, 12. 





Gentle Spring! in sunshine clac, 
Well dost thou thy power display! 
For winter maketh the light heart sad, 
And thou, thou makest the sad heart gay. 
He sees thee, and calls to his gloomy train— 
The sleet, and the snow, and the wind, an. 
the rain; 
And they shrink away, and they flee in fear, 
When thy merry step draws near. 


—Longfellow (“Spring”). 





Prayer—Our Father, we are increasingly 
grateful for Thy gifts. Thou hast sent us 
the springtime with its flowers and singing 
birds. . Thou hast given us the companionship 
of those whose souls are knit with ours, and 
whose love is the joy of every day. In these 
mercies of Thine, the loveliness of nature, 
and the happiness of our homes, may we not 
forget Thee, but learn a deeper sense of ob- 
ligation and praise. May this day remind 
us of all our wealth of possession, and may 
it increase our gratitude and devotion. For 
Christ’s sake. Amen. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 28. 
Theme for the Day—Repentance and tears. 
Scripture—-And the Lord turned and looked 
upon Peter. And Peter remembered the word 
of the Lord, how that he said unto him, Be- 
fore the cock crow this day, thou shalt deny 
me thrice. And he went out and wept bit- 
terly.—Luke 22:61, 62. 
That God would move 
And strike the hard, hard rock, and thence, 
Sweet in their utmost bitterness, 
Would issue tears of penitence. 
—Tennyson (“Supposed Confessions”). 





Prayer—Holy Father, our days are ever 
shadowed by our sense of sin. We have left 
undone the things we ought to have done, 
and we have done the things that we ought 
not, and we are ashamed of our ill-desert. 
We cannot undo the past, but we can find 
the solace of deep and sincere repentance, and 
by Thy grace can set our lives in new path- 
ways, and thus find the joy of forgiveness. 
Forgive our sins, we pray Thee, even as we 
forgive those who have wronged us. And 
may the sorrow of penitence yield to the 
happiness of pardon and Thy divine power, 
we ask in the name of the Redeemer. Amen. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 29. 
Theme for the Day—The Love of Christ. 
Scripture—And he said unto him, Lord, 
thou knowest all things; thou knowest that 
I love thee.—John 21:17. 
The love of Christ constraineth us.—II. 
Cor. :14. 
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Christ of Judea, look thou in my heart! 

Do I not love thee, look to thee, in thee 

Alone have faith of all the sons of men— 

Faith deepening with the weight and woe of 

years. 

Pure soul and tenderest of all that came 

Into this world of sorrow, hear my prayer. 
—Richard Watson Gilder (“Credo”). 


Prayer—Good Master, what shall we do 
that we may obtain eternal life? We find 
ourselves weak and insufficient amid the pres- 
sure of the world. Our ideals seem to slip 
away from us, and our evil shadows follow 
ever after us. But in loving Thee, Thou 
great Lover of us all, we find ourselves in- 
spired again to holy things, and we take 
comfort in the midst of our incompleteness. 
Lord Christ we love Thee; help Thou our 
imperfect love. Hold Thou our hand in Thine 
own and lead us to the Father’s presence, 
for our prayer is in Thy name. Amen. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 30. 
Theme for the Day—One day at a time. 


Scripture—Be not therefore anxious for the 
morrow; for the morrow will be anxious for 
itself. Sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof.— Matt. 6:34. 

Except one be born anew, he cannot see the 
kingdom.—John 3:3. 

And be not fashiened according to this 
world; but be ye transformed by the renew- 
ing of your mind, that ye may prove what is 
the good and acceptable and perfect will of 
30d.—Rom. 12:2. 





If thou wouldst live unruffled by care, 

Let not the past torment thee e’er; 

If any loss thou hast to rue, 

Act as though thou wert born anew; 

Inquire the meaning of each day, 

What each day means itself will say. 
—Matthew Arnold (“Rule of Life”). 


Prayer—O Lord, our Lord, how excellent 
is Thy name in all the earth. Day unto day 
uttereth speech of Thee, and night unto night 
showeth Thy knowledge. In Thy greatness 
and our nearness to Thee help us to find 
our truest comfort, our sense of security, 
and our best incentive to holy living. We 
thank Thee for the week through which Thou 
hast brought us in safety. May all our times 
be in Thy hand until we are called by Thee 
to nobled service in a world without end. 
Amen. 


The Blessed Road 


By Charles Buxton. 


Three roads led out to Calvary. 
The first was broad and straight, 
That Pilate and great Caiaphas 
Might ride thereon in state. 


The second was the felon’s road, 
Cruel and hard to tread 

For those who bore the cross’s load, 
For those whose footsteps bled. 


The third road slunk through mean defiles, 
Fearing the open sky; 

And Judas crept the dreadful miles 
To Calvary thereby. 


The highroad up to Calvary 
Was blotted from the land; 
Where Judas hid, the jackal cries 
By thorn-cursed drifts of sand. 


But that poor road the felons went— 
How fair it now appears, 

Smoothed wide by myriads penitent 
And flower-set by their tears! 


—The Century Magazine. 
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Sunday School Lesson 
By Professor Willett 


Form and Substance* 


Perhaps no incident in the life of 
illustrates more admirably than those of the 
present lesson his intense interest in the sub- 
stance of religion, and his indifference to the 


Jesus 


mere forms with which it clothes itself. He 
never willingly slighted those duties which 
were prescribed by the law of the fathers 
and the customs of the age. At the same 
time he held himself free to disregard the 
letter of the traditional law in his care to 


preserve its spirit. 

Later Judaism emphasized the observance 
a degree which made the 
really the most im- 
The Sabbath day was 
corresponding 


of the Sabbath to 
fourth commandment 
portant in the law. 
the final period of the week, 
to our Saturday. Its observance among the 
Hebrews grew out of Babylonian customs, 
and was a part of their race inheritance. All 
through their earlier history it was held 
more or less lightly, in spite of its place in 
the Ten Commandments. Indeed the proph- 
ets of the exile attributed the misfortunes of 
the nation to their neglect of this principle 
of the Sabbath day rest. 
Sabbath-Breaking. 

During the period of the revival of Judah 
after the exile increasing emphasis was placed 
upon the observance of the Sabbath. It be- 
came easily the most important of the Com- 
Not content with the simple 
law relating to the day, the 
acribes devised elaborate definitions with 
which to hedge about this sacred time, and 
prescribed thirty-nine different kinds of work 
which must not be undertaken upon the sev- 
Probably no institution was given 
Perhaps 


mandments. 
form of the 


enth day. 
as much attention as the Sabbcth. 
the conscience of the orthodox Jew was more 
sensitive on this point than on any other in 
cluded in the ritual of his religion. For this 
reason the Scribes and Pharisees were quite 
sure that they would have the people on their 
side if they could find something in Jesus’ 
regarding the Sabbath which they 
might criticize. The simple and unpremed- 
itated act of the disciples in plucking the 
grain from the ripe fiel’s as they came along 
in the early Sabbath morni: gave them ex- 
actly the excuse they wanteu. 

Is it not a significant commentary on the 
and his 


conduct 


simplicity and poverty of Jesus 
friends that on this occasion at least they 
were dependent on the plucking of the grain 
to provide themselves with the morning 
meal? Perhaps Jesus did not notice their 
action, or perhaps he had even advised them 
to satisfy their hunger in this natural way. 
To him the Sabbath not a master but 
a servant, offering an opportunity for rest 
and religious culture. But to conceive it as 
a master standing with uplifted whip above 
the head of the trembling worshipper to goad 
him into obedience was an unspeakable af- 


was 


“International Sunday-school lesson for 
May 10, 1910. Two Sabbath Incidents,. Matt. 
12:1-14. Golden Text: “I will have mercy 
and not sacrifice.” Matt. 12-7. Memory 


verses, 11, 12. 


front in Jesus’ mind to the whole law of 
righteousness. 
David at Nob. 
When, therefore, the scribes raised their 


clamorous objection to the action of the dis- 
ciples Jesus defended that action with vigor, 
saying that the entire principle of righteous- 
ness which the law represented demanded 
freedom and inspired whole-hearted devotion 
to the essentially great things of religion. He 
referred to the fact that in David’s time he 
as a refugee had come to the tabernacle at 
Nob breathless, weaponless and hungry, to 
beg of the priest the loaves of bread which 
had just been taken from the table in the 
sanctuary. And the priest, interpreting the 
rules of the holy place not in the small and 
superficial sense of the scribes but in the 
large interests of humanity, had freely given 
him what he asked. That showed that holy 
things such as the show-bread might well be 
devoted to common usage without sin, espe- 
cially when human need made the occasion. 
But even the holy day itself was not to be 
regarded as a time when no labor was per- 
missible. The priests performed a multitude 
of duties in the sacred place on the Sabbath 
day. Indeed, the work of the sanctuary was 
heavier on that day than on any other. It 
was unthinkable, therefore, that a rule for- 
bidding work on the sacred day was to be 
construed in this trivial and needless manner. 

And then Jesus quoted that great word 
from Hosea, the prophet of the past, “I de- 
sire mercy and not sacrifice” (Hosea 6:6), as 
one of his own favorite words from the great 
body of Hebrew scripture. It so admirably 
illustrated his own views of religion in the 


contrast which it made between principles 
and rites, between moral obligations and cere- 
mony, that Jesus had occasion more than 


once to refer to it in words of high apprecia- 
tion. 
The Withered Hand. 
Apparently it was the same day that gave 
illustration of Jesus’ view of the 
He was in the synagogue accord- 


another 
Sabbath. 
ing to his custom when he saw a man with 
a shrunken hand. He knew that if he healed 
the man without justifying his conduct he 
would be instantly accused again of Sabbath- 
breaking. Probably the Jewish leaders sus- 
pected that Jesus would use the occasion to 
heal the unfortunate man. They knew that 
this act would increase his influence and pop- 
ularity, and they wished to avoid such re- 


sults at all hazards. They therefore sought 
to prevent his action in the matter by raising 
the question whether or not it was right to 
perform a work like that of healing on the 
Sabbath day. 

Jesus in response put to them a question 
which searched out their own natural atti- 
tude toward a work of necessity as con- 
trasted with ceremony. Any one of them 
would have counted it permissible to rescue 
a sheep or an ox from danger, no matter 
whether it was the Sabbath or another day. 
Certainly the value of a man was greater 
than that of a beast. Why should Jesus 
hesitate to heal the afflicted man, even 
though it was the day of rest? We can well 
believe that Jesus’ indignation was roused 
by the attempt to put a small legalism in the 
way of his kindly service to humanity. He 
could neither understand ror tolerate such 
smallness of spirit. 

The Power of Jesus. 

Then he bade the afflicted man stretch out 
his hand. The order seemed impossible of 
obedience. Probably the man had not used 
his arm for years. Yet it was the very 
command that was needed to arouse in him 
powers of which he was unaware. Perhaps 
this was all his case required. Whether the 
cure lay in the arousal of the man’s effort 
by the sharp and compelling words of Christ, 
or whether some other power was required, 
the result was the same. The man lifted his 
hand in obedience to Jesus’ words, and it was 
restored. Had he doubted the possibility of 
such obedience his hand would have remained 
helpless and useless. It was his faith in the 
words of Jesus that brought him his new 
blessing. 

The rulers were indignant beyond words 
that their authority and opinion were thus 
disregarded. It seemed unthinkable that this 
young peasant from Nazareth should ignore 
their views and attract to himself the public 
interest of which they were so covetous. With 
their view of the strict character of Sabbath 
observance, as it had been developed through 
generations of scribal activity, they could not 
conceive how kindness, justice, merey and 
love had any such value as correctness of 
ritual conduct. In this very chasm between 
Jesus and the scribes lies the chief distinction 
between Christianity and Judaism. The one 
is a religion of the spirit, putting its empha- 
sis upon the qualities which Jesus himself 
illustrated in his life. The other was a sys- 
tem of rules, which implied that God was 
as much interested in the length of fringes 
and the manner of washings as he was in the 
largest interests of humanity. The one was 
a religion of life, the other of law. 


Christian Endeavor Lesson 


By 


Topic May 1: Christ Our King. (Consecra- 
tion Meeting) John 18:33-40. 
Simply because we as Christians are not 
subject to any ecclesiastical authority, we 
must not make the mistake of assuming 
that we are free from all restraint. While 
we rejoice that we are not the slaves of a 
despot, we must not rush to the other ex- 
treme and become anarchists. So far as the 
soul-life is congrned it matters little 





W. D. Endres 


whether it be starved and shriveled by the 
iron heel of oppression, or consumed in the 
flames of riotous living. Simply because 
there is no priest whose frown of disapproval 
can send the soul to eternal perdition, it 
does not follow that the spiritual laws of 
our being can be violated and the comse- 
quences escaped, any more than we chn 
thrust our hands into a caldron of molten 
metal and escape pain. 
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It is this life of the soul of which Jesus is 
king. That is why he said my kingdom is 
not of this world. It was not to be bounded 
by Judea, nor by Syria, nor by any portion 
of the earth’s surface. He teaches men the 
value of their own souls and how to de- 
velop them. How to live so that the soul 
of man, that which makes him man and more 
than animal, may be the real life which he 
lives. He dwells in the heart and makes 
clean. He rules from within. He is lord of 
the conscience. We submit to him because 
that is the right way, and he has shown us 
this way because it is right. He “bears wit- 
ness unto the truth.” And every one that 
loves the truth seeks to live in harmony 
with the truth will hear him. 

How glorious is his realm, and how indis- 
pensable it is to our human lives. He has 
to do with qualities of soul. He does not 
ask about houses and lands, rank and honor, 
power and dominion. His is with sympathy 
and love, justice and honesty, truth and 
righteousness. These you cannot discover 
with the senses, but take them out of hu- 
man life and men become as the wild beast 
of the jungle. It is out of human sympathy 
that the joys and pleasures and blessings of 
friendship come. But for it the fellowship 
of society would be unknown. Love has 
reared the home with all its beauty and 
tenderness. In it human lives are conceived 
and nurtured. Here the soul is kept clean 
and enriched. Love has sent the good Samar- 
itan out on its mission of mercy, whence our 
hospitals, our schools, our asylums, our char- 
ities and benevolences. Again he bids us not 
to forget justice and honesty. These are 
the foundation stones of all our civic and 
commercial life. But for the fact that men 
can rely upon the words and promises of one 
another the entire machinery of our govern- 
ment would be wrecked. It is by coéperation 
and progress that laws are enacted; men’s 
relations and obligations are judged, and 
laws enforced. But for this all commerce 
would cease, transportation could not be car- 
ried on and even communication beyond per- 
sonal conversation would be impossible. 
Without them the very existence of our 
lives would be threatened. He calls men to 
righteousness and to God. He seeks to have 
the soul be true to itself and thus to come 
into perfect harmony with God. He would 
bring us into the true life and leave us in 
tune with the Infinite. While we here may 
be subjects of earthly kings and the servant 
of earthly lords, Jesus is “King of kings 
and Lord of lords.” 


Peter Ainslie 


The Central Church of Christ has enjoyed 
the rare privilege of having Peter Ainslie, 
of Baltimore, Md., in special meetings for 
three weeks. It is with no vain pride, but 
with a sense of peculiar favor ‘that we recall 
his stay among us. A pas- 
tor of a great church and 
with brotherhood interests 
resting deeply upon his heart, 
this year it seemed more 
than we could reasonably 
expect that he could spend 
so much time with us. But 
Brother Ainslie dignifies his 
work by giving the task in 
hand his undivided atten- 
tion. His days here were more like the 
walks and talks and conference of Jesus one 
pictures than anything we have seen. From 
early morning until late at night men and 
women sought his spiritual advice. With 
a most patient ear and delicate concern 
for the almost insignificant detail of per- 
sonal problems, he touched life very deeply. 
His messages were largely to Christians. He 
feels this is the present greatest need. Con- 
sequently the crowds were not large, except 
on Sundays. But those who came were the 
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hope of the church. Night after night this 
“man with God in his face” searched the 
hearts of his audience with spiritual intui- 
tien. His themes were largely devotional in 
nature. He preached on “Prayer,” “The 
Comforter,” “Personal Experience,” “The 
Second Coming of Jesus,” “Called to be 
Saints” and similar subjects. Afternoon 
meetings were held the last week, which 
were largely attended. Fit to be a bishop, 
Brother Ainslie moves through the church 
life with unobtrusive yet careful eye. So- 
licitous about the mission of the Disciples 
of Christ he is concerned that we bear the 
truth in love and with grace to the religious 
world about us. With largest charity to 
all workers he yet speaks his convictions 
with an unction born out of the motive to 
do good. The personal equation is eliminated. 
He is eminently fitted to bear the plea we 
make to the religious world as fraternal 
delegate. 

Personally, Brother Ainslie is preéminently 
a man of prayer. With the faith of a 
little child, he has the courage of one who 
has seen God’s face and therefore fears not 
the face of man. Endowed with all natural 
elements of leadership, he is yet the most 
congenial fellow-worker. A student himself 
and of wide experience of men and books, 
he wears none of these as an adornment. 
The man is ever larger than his experiences. 
Indeed, one might say that instead of preach- 
ing his experiences (which a lesser man 
would do) he preaches out of experiences. 

His stay was all too brief and is re- 
membered now as one would recall “some 
sweet song.” He made it easier for men 
to pray. Hundreds of our people caught a 
new view of personal holiness. “To have 
transactions with God” is no longer a privi- 
lege of mystics to our membership. 

Would that the brotherhood could claim 
him as a bishop! But since we will have 
none of titles it would be of immeasurable 
gain if he might be called to give himself 
constantly to “missions” to be conducted in 
all our larger churches. The Disciples of 
Christ need his spirit. With natural charm 
of speech and manner, with quiet dignity 
and spiritual grace he honors any occasion 
and imparts “the benediction that follows 
after prayer.” The brotherhood has honored 
itself in choosing Brother Ainslie as presi- 
dent of the American Christian Missionary 
Society. Finis IDLEMAN. 

Des Moines, Iowa. 


When Is Virtue Safe? 


John Ray Ewers. 

“No virtue is safe which is not enthusi- 
astic’—Seeley. Nothing great is ever accom- 
plished without enthusiasm although mere 
enthusiasm is not a sign of greatness. There 
is frequently zeal without knowledge. On 
the other hand blase inanity is not a sign of 
profundity. Enthusiasm in a noble cause is 
commendable. More than that it is essential. 

Manliness, in ancient Rome, we are told 
was called “Virtus” courage. With us the 
term is broadened and stands for all the 
strong, ethical excellencies. Honesty, in- 
dustry, purity, generosity, as well as bravery, 
spell virtue today. 

Virtue is hard to maintain. A thousand 
subtle enemies seek its overthrow. Judas 
always lies in wait to betray. The unguarded 
soul becomes the target for the arrows. of the 
evil one. Temptations, like the hammers of 
Thor, pound at the walls. Siren voices lure 
the innocent. 

“My soul be on thy guard, 
Ten thousand foes arise; 

The hosts of sin are pressing hard 
To draw thee from the skies.” 

Is a man honest? He sees the crafty gain- 
ing wealth, and to him comes the devil in a 
livery of gold and purple, offering him the 
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world if he will but fall down and worship. 
In that moment the wise man hears the 
Savior’s voice whispering, “What shall it 
profit thee if thou gainest this world and 
loosest the next?” 

Is a man industrious? To him comes the 
prince of this world telling him of those who 
live without labor, who substitute deceit for 
worth. Happy is such a man if he remem- 
bers Ruskin’s words, “To draw hard breath 
over chisel, spade or plow and after toil, to 
read, meditate and pray.” 

Is a man pure? To him comes the adver- 
sary with all his subtle wiles, waiting for 
his leisure hours and beguiling him with 
dreamy music and languid sighs and seeming 
love. Blessed is the man who in such an 
hour steels himself with Paul’s idea of self- 
mastery. 

Is a man generous? To him come the imps 
of unappreciation, extravagance, misappro- 
priation, delayed dividends, doubtful values, 
until it is again easier to withhold than to 
give. Happy is he who at this moment of 
vanishing virtue hears our Lord exclaim, 
“It is more blessed to give than to receive.” 


Is a man brave? Then is he one among 
ten thousand, for he is indeed rare, who is 
king in his own right, and who bows and 
scrapes to none. To be brave and free, ah, 
that is to be a man. But to him comes the 
inhabitant of hell offering the bribes of 
cowardice, bribes of lavish wealth and seem- 
ing proud position. Blessed is he if in the 
last fearful moment of trial comes the vision 
of Socrates, loving only happiness, truth and 
morality, and dying in rugged strength to 
gain an everlasting crown. 

Let no man say that virtue is not assailed, 
but it need not be overthrown. Good is 
stronger than bad, and the stars fight for 
righteousness. Nevertheless, to maintain 
virtue one must be clothed in steel and have 
his heart pure. How shall virtue be kept? 
“No virtue is safe which is not enthusiastic.” 
You must believe that honesty is grand, that 
industry is noble, that purity is supremely 
worthful, that generosity, bravery and all 
the train of virtues are godlike. “Live with 
a vengeance, die with a snap” as Robert Speer 
says, and believe in the value of the virtues 
with all your happy heart. 

When the honest man is approached by the 
grafter let him cry out, “Oh, I would not lose 
my sense of honor for a thousand worlds. 
I love intergrity above rubies.” When the 
industrious man sees his brother of the lazy- 
ease lolling in the lap of luxury let him ex- 
claim, “You may have your ease, I would not 
trade the satisfaction of my work for all 
your soft delights.” When the pure man 
trembles on the brink of indulgence let him 
shout until the mountains ring with his virile 
voice, “Away with you, I would not sacrifice 
my self-respect for all the nerve-thrills this 
earth can offer.” 

When the generous man feels the sordid 
touch of the lucre fiend, let him say as he 
rises in his might, “Oh, there is no joy be- 
neath the skies that equals the joy of giving 
to a worthy cause. I glory in generosity.” 

And when the brave man sees the sun go 
behind the clouds, and all the flimsy ghosts 
of fears flap about his ears, swinging his good 
sword until the air shivers, let him sing into 
the mists, “Oh, I would not barter my chiv- 
alrous soul for all the wealth and fame of a 
thousand kingdoms, sweeter than honey, 
dearer than love is courage to my soul.” 

He who holds his virtue in doubt as to its 
worth, he who is but luke-warm in its posses- 

sion, will fall an easy victim to overwhelming 
temptation. Such temptation waits for all. 
Hold your virtue with enthusiasm, my 
brother, if you would not have it wrenched 
from your grasp. I think you will agree 
with me that self-respect and self-control are 
worthful. Then with zest possess your treas- 
ures and allow no devil to despoil you. 
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By Dr. 


“Our fellowship is with the Father, and 


with His Son Jesus Christ.”"—/ John 1-3. 


The great word of this passage, which at 
once arrests our attention, is the word “fel- 


lowship.” While not exclusively so, it is 
peculiarly the word of John. It is an in- 
teresting fact, which some of you have 


doubtless noticed, that in these three letters 
John never speaks of Jesus as Lord, and 
never speaks of the disciples of Jesus—be- 
lievers in him—as servants. I do not mean 
to suggest that John forgets the relationship 
which he and his fellow-disciples bore to 
Jesus and his bond-servants; that John ever 
forgets the supremacy and sovereignty cf 
Christ, that he was, indeed, the Lord; but it 
ia an interesting fact that he does not speak 
of him as Lord. These are peculiarly the 
letters of a close and intimate, and personal 
friendship with Jesus. 
An Illuminating Word. 

This word “fellowship,” therefore, is an 
illuminating word concerning our friendship 
with God and our friendship with Christ; 
our friendship with God through Christ. The 
word thrills for us, with all the deepest, and 
the and the tenderest things of 
our relationship to Christ, and in him to 
God. It is a rich and spacious word, full of 
suggestiveness, almost impossible of full and 
final translation, That is borne out by this 
fact; the word which is here translated “fei 
lowship” is translated in many ways in the 
New Testament—fellowship, contribution. 
distribution, communication, communion. Or 
if we turn from this actual word, which is 
an abstract noun, to the common noun, it is 
partakers, companions. 
I believe that all these our 
language if we are to have any idea of the 
richness of this great word; the word 
which is descriptive of the great and gracious 
fact of our friendship with God and with 
Jesus Christ. I shall, therefore, select from 


sublimest, 


translated partners, 


are needed in 


one 


these different words two, which mark two 
phases of the one great fact. I will take 
that rich word of the church “communion”’— 
fellowship is communion—and I will take 


one of those common nouns, rendering it in 
its abstract fashion, and say the word means 
partnership, Why make the difference, for 
they signify the name thing? Because in 
our use of these words we use them in differ- 
ent relations. We use the word communion 
in the realm of friendship; we use the word 
partnership in the realm of business; and 
for that reason I select these two words, be 
cause by so doing we shall come to a better 
understanding of what this fellowship with 
God first dwell on our fel- 


lowship with God as communion; our fellow. 


means. Let us 
ship with God as friendship. 
Three Illustrations. 

I will take three simple illustrations of 
friendship is on the earthly level, in 
that may the higher 
height, and understand what is meant by 
our fellowship, our friendship, with God. 


what 


order we climb to 


“Oh, the comfort, the inexpressible com 
fort. of feeling safe with a person; having 
neither to weigh thoughts nor measure 


words, but pour them all right out just as 
they are, chaff and grain together, knowing 
that a faithful hapd will take and sift them 
keeping, and with the 
the rest away.” 


keep what is worth 


breath of kindness blow 


Is not that a perfect description of friend- 
ship? 


How many people are there one can 
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talk to like that? How many people are 
there in company with whom you can pour 
out everything in your heart, say everything, 
say anything? Very, very few; for God 
does not give us many friends in this world; 
many acquaintances, and we value them all. 
But that is a perfect description of friend- 
ship. With your friend you think aloud, 
there is no there is no need to 
keep up an appearance. That is friendship 
on the human level. And it describes what 
true friendship with God is—that is on my 
side of the fellowship. With God it is my 
privilege to pour out everything that is in 
my heart, chaff and grain together, saying 
anything, saying everything I am thinking. 
But have we learned that lesson? Do not 
we altogether too often think our conversa- 
tion with God must be that of carefully 
prepared and often stilted phrasing? I think 
we never so grieve his heart as when we at- 


restraint; 


tempt to speak thus with him, Converse 
with God reaches its highest level when, 


alone with him, I pour out in his listening 
ear everything in my heart; and the man- 
ner in which I have learned that secret, and 
live in the power of it, is the measure of 
the joy and strength of my friendship with 
God. 

Quotes Goethe. 


Or take another illustration. Goethe 
speaking of his friendship for one with 


whom he held converse, said this: 

“For the first time I carried on a conver- 
sation; for the first time was the inmost 
sense of my words returned to me more rich, 
more full, more comprehensive from another 
mouth. What I had been groping for was re- 
turned clear to me. What I had been think- 
ing I have been taught to see.” 

Is not that even a more subtle and delicate 
definition of friendship? Not only can I pour 
out all the things in my heart; but my friend 
will say yes, and repeat the thing I have 
said, and repeat it definitely better than I 
could ever have hoped to say it. 

Here again is the revelation of what 
friendship with God means to those who 
know and practice it; and even though this 
may be a more delicate and wonderful defini- 
tion, I think we all understand it perhaps 
a little better, for there have been moments 
when we have struggled to say things to 
God, and have heard him saying them again 
to us better than we could have said them. 
Is not that what Paul meant when he said: 


“We know not what to pray for as we 
ought?” Is not that the supreme inspira- 
tion for high and prevailing prayer—the 


consciousness of inability to make prevail- 
ing prayer? But Paul “The spirit 
maketh intercession with 
which cannot be uttered.” that is, he 
the things for us, and we know that God is 
fain 
imperfect 
that 


added: 
for us groaninss 
says 
praying we would andl 
answering 
the perfect 
comprehension. 
Dryden’s Picture. 

Or once again, Dryden, describing 
friendship for his truest friend, said: 

“We were so mixed up as meeting streams, 
both to ourselves were lost, We were one 
mass. We could not give or take but for 
the same, for he was T. T he.” 

What is that but Dryden’s method of de- 
claring that he and his friend had all things 
in common’? And dare we take that last 


pravers 
our 
words 


pray. 
articulation with 


prove his perfect 


his 
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G. Campbell Morgan 


touch 


God? Without a doubt. Here we 
the real meaning of fellowship; here we are 
at the heart and center of the great idea. 

Let us now consider the other aspect of 
fellowship as partnership; mutual interests, 
mutual devotion, mutual activity. 

Fellowship with God means mutual inter- 
ests: God interested in me, and I interested 
in God. The overwhelming sense of the heart, 
as these things are uttered, is that of the 
inequality of the friendship. That I may be 
interested in God is understandable; the in- 
finite marvel at first sight is that God can 
be interested in me. “What is man that thou 
art mindful of him? Or the son of man that 
thou visited him?” Fellowship with God 
means that God is interested in my being, in 
all its parts; in my spiritual life, in my 
mental ability, in my physical need. Be not 
anxious about what you shall eat, or drink, 
or put on, for your heavenly Father knoweth 
you have need of these things. 

Now, would to God, brethren, I knew how 
to say this thing as it ought to be said. 
Presently the evening service will be over 
and the day of worship and rest done, and 
most of you will be back in the midst of ail 
the everyday things we speak of as the 
daily task, the common round. But fellow- 
ship means that God is as profoundly in 
terested in a man on Monday in his office 
and store as when in the sanctuary; that 
there is no part of the life in which God is 
not interested. I only pause for lack of 
words to express a thing so sublime and yet 
so simple, The difficulty in business, the 
perplexity that burdens the mind—all these 
things he is interested in. God is interested 
in me, and in my development. 

Partnership. 

Partnership also means mutual devotion. 
God’s resources are all at my disposal. And 
now I must speak, I fear, in the language 
that indicates duty—my resources ought all 
tc be at his disposal. His resources are all 
at my disposal; his knowledge, his wisdom, 
his power, are all at my disposal. How small 
a demand we make of him! How often we 
settle down in our own wisdom and neglect 
asking for aught, while he is waiting to 
give! How constantly we dishonor him be- 
cause we do not appropriate all he has put 
at our disposal. All his resources at our dis- 
posal! 

But we have responded to the other fact 
that all our resources are to be at his dis- 
posal? All of them, not a tithe, not a tenth, 
Oh! tithe your possessions if you will, but 
let your tithing be the evidence that the 
nine-tenths are also his. The man who takes 
his income and says, one-tenth is God’s and 
nine-tenths are mine, is a bad Jew, and cer- 
tainly not a good Christian, All belongs to 
Jehovah, just as the one day in seven is the 
symbol of the fact that the seven days be- 
long to him. All our resources at his dis- 
posal. That is the law of friendship, and if 
he put all his at my disposal, and I keep 
back part of the price, how unworthy I am 
of this great fact of fellowship with God. 

Mutual Activity. 

But partnership means also mutual activ- 
ity. God accommodating himself to my 
weakness and I rising by that accommoda- 
tion into co-operation with his mind and 
with his strength. Of these two things, the 
one to emphasize is that of God bringing 

Continued on page 24.) 
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Great Missionary Congress, Chicago, May 
3-6. 

Laymen’s Movement Conference, Chicago, 
April 29-May 2. 

J. V. Coombs is in a revival meeting with 
the church at Leavenworth, Kans. 

















Many of our preachers, teachers, editors, 
will be in Europe a part of the coming sum- 
mer. 

George A. Snively has been engaged for a 
meeting with the church at Mackinaw next 
January. 

The Sunday-school at Capitol Hill, Des 
Moines, H. E. Van Horn, pastor, has again 
gone above the 500 mark. 


J. M. Lowe has just closed a good meeting 
at Kensington, Kansas, and goes west to 
Knoxville, Iowa. 


A pipe organ has recently been installed 
in the church at East Orange, New Jersey. 
L. N. D. Wells is the minister. 

J. E. Lynn begins his pastorate at Pueblo, 
Colo., May 1, and the church is hopeful of 
a fruitful ministry. 

F. M. Rogers, Long Beach, Calif., is assisting 
W. E. Crabtree and the church at San Diego 
in a meeting. 

The First Church, Lincoln, Neb., employs 
a Sunday-school missionary who gives good 
service for church and school 


C. A. Freer, pastor at Millersburg, Ohio, was 
speaker at Massilon, April 13, where H. E. 


Stafford is pastor. 


tichmond Ave. Church, Buffalo, raised an 
additional $600 in cash for the new Bible 
school auditorium on April 3. 


Charles Reign Scoville and team are in a 
campaign with the church at Tacoma, Wash., 
where W. A. Moore is pastor. 


Evangelists Small and St. John are in 
a meeting at Greeley, Colo., with twenty- 
four accessions the first week. 


Texas Disciples are generating a lot of 
enthusiasm over their coming convention, 
to be held in Dallas next month. 


Men’s' Brotherhoods everywhere should 
send their pastors to the Missionary Con- 
gress in Chicago, May 6-9. 


N. A. Mitchell, for three years pastor of 
Third Church (colored), Bloomington, IIL, 
hs accepted a pastorate in Topeka, Kans. 

There two hundred members in the 
home department of the Sunday school at 
Paris, Ill. 


are 


The church at Webster City, Iowa, made 
an offering of $20 for benev@lent work at its 
Easter meeting. John Roland is pastor. 


A. Martin of Davenport, Iowa, was called 
to the church at Kewanee, IIl., but he declined 
and accepted a call to Morgantown, Va. 


The ministers of the churches of the Dis- 
ciples in Denver are moving toward a closer 
federations of the churches of that city. 


‘Dr. Herbert L. Willett will deliver a series 
of six lectures on “The Life of Christ” in the 
Central Church, Des Moines, April 18-23. 


The Third Church, Richmond, Va., has 
made material additions to its equipment, 
especially in new Sunday-school rooms. 


J. A. Shoptaugh has closed his work with 
the church at Salida, Colo., and entered upon 


his duties as pastor of the Berkeley Church, 
Denver, Colo. 
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The churches of Mathews County, Virginia, 
are wanting a minister. W. E. Fitchett, 
Fitchetts, Va., has charge of the correspond- 
ence. 


Dr. Herbert L. Willett is preaching a 
series of Sunday evening sermons on “Spir- 
itual Heroes.” A recent address was “The 
Sage of Athens.” 


An “Old-Time Religious” service was a re- 
cent event of interest in the Naomi Ave. 
Church, Los Angeles, where O. V. Wilkinson 
is pastor. 


The Home Society’s rally will occur at the 
Richmond Ave, Church, Buffalo, Thursday 
evening, April 14. Henry Lutz will give the 
address. 


Grant K. Lewis, secretary of the Home 
Missionary Society, spoke at the Wednesday 
evening meeting of the church at Wabash, 
Indiana. 


Mark A. Peckham and _ the church at 
Sumter, S. C., will hold a meeting, beginning 
May 8, under the leadership of Evangelist 
Elmore. 


E. A. Cole, Washington, Pa., has been in- 
vited to become pastor of the First Church, 
St. Louis, Mo., and it is thought that he 
will accept. 

Frank L. Van Voorhis, the new secretary 
of Wisconsin is holding a meeting at Chippa- 
wa Falls, and expects to locate a minister 
there at the close of the meeting. 


W. W. Burks and the church at Nevada, 
Mo., have given $700 to foreign missions and 
$100 to home. They plan to lead the 
churches of that section in giving. 


Edward A. Henry of the University of 
Chicago, supplying the pulpit of the 
church at Batavia, Ill., where he supplied 
before going abroad for a year. 


E. J. Arnott formerly supplying at Ba- 
tavia, Ill., is now caring for the work in 
South Chicago, while continuing his studies 
in*the University of Chicago. 


is 


Our Readers’ Opinions page shows no sign 
of a dearth of material; but we like to have 
men talk through The Christian Century— 
when they have things to say. 

There have been twenty-five accessions to 
the membership of the church at Salina, 
Kans., since Ben. L. Smith became pastor, 
the first of last January. 


A banquet was served in the First Church, 
Springfield, Ill., Tuesday, April 19, when ad- 
dresses were made by Peter Ainslie, of Balti- 
more and Secretary I. N. McCash. 


Grant K. Lewis, secretary of the Home 
Society, dedicated the new church at Treaty, 
Ind., April 10. A. L. Martin is minister at 
Treaty. 

The question of the future location of 
Texas Christian University is being seriously 
considered by its board of trustees. Several 
of the southern cities are bidding for it. 


Friday, April 8, the church at Alameda, 
Cal., gave a reception to the new pastor, 
George F. Meeker, and his wife. The outlook 
for this important work is bright. 


The church at Greeley, Colo., dedicated its 
new building April 3, and is now a meeting 
led by Evangelist James Smail of Kansas 
City. A. E. Dubber is pastor. 


The Jefferson St. Church, Buffalo, N. Y., 
in a sixty day campaign preparatory to the 
one missionary offering which it takes during 
the year. 


18 


A, W. Taylor, Irving Park, Chicago, recently 
addressed the men’s club of the church at 
Eureka, Ill., which he helped to organize 


during his pastorate there. 
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The Juvenile Library on Missions, a ten 
volume set of books, has been added to the 
library of the Sunday school at Lyons, Kan- 


sas. J. W. Reynolds is pastor. 


It is reported that one of the Chicago 
churches now without a pastor has extended 
a call to E. W. Cole, pastor of the Central 
Church, Huntington, Indiana. 


The articles by Mr. Jordan in our col- 
umns are dealing with some of the big 
movements of our day, concerning which no 
Disciple will confess himself ignorant. 


F. F, Walters will remain another year 
as pastor of the First Church, Joplin, Mo., 
by unanimous vote of the congregation at a 
recent meeting. This church has about 1,200 
members, 

President Crossfield, Transylvania Univer- 
sity is supplying the pulpit of the Paris 
Church during the absence of the pastor, 
Carey E. Morgan, who is making a tour of 
Europe, Egypt and the Holy Land. 


The National Campaign of the Laymen’s 
Missionary Movement, will hold its Chicago 
convention in Orchestra Hall April 29 to 
May 2. This great meeting will be attended 
by the best men of all the churches. 

Professor Walter Stairs of Berkeley Bible 
Seminary, California, lost almost his entire 
library in the burning of Texas Christian 
University, having left it there when he went 
to Berkeley. 

The church at Petaluma, Cal., is now with- 
out a pastor, and is looking for a strong man 
who is capable of leading them in the erec- 
tion of a building, specifications for 
which are already adopted. 


new 


The church at Carson, Iowa, will be in 
need of a pastor about the first of June. The 
good 


B. H. 


church has a good membership an/l 
building, and will pay a living salary. 
Whiston is the retiring pastor. 


Under the leadership of H. A. Pearce, the 
church at Hoisington, Kans., has voted unan- 
imously to proceed to erect a $10,000 build- 
ing with a view to making a $10,000 addi- 
tion with a few years. 

F. H. Groom, pastor of First Church, Ta- 
coma, sends the word that there were 270 
additions to the churches there in the first 
eleven days of the campaign under the 
management of C. R. Scoville. 

The Chicago Ministers’ Meeting recently 
gave audience to men who have left the 
Disciples for other fellowships in past years 
and the same day heard the men who have 
left other communions to unite with the 
Disciples. 

The Capital Hill Church, Des Moines, is 
planning the erection of a new building and 
have sent a committee to investigate the 
new building being erected by the church at 
Marshalltown, Iowa. 


The Payne Ave. Bible School, North Tona- 
wanda, expects to largely increase its mis- 
sionary activities this year. 8S. J. Corey was 
the guest of honor at a banquet Saturday 
evening, April 16. 

T. A. Abbott, for seventeen years state 
secretary of Missouri, has been ill for the 
past five weeks, and while he is improving 
in health, he will not be able to take up reg- 
ular work for several weeks to come. . 


The Texas papers are keeping before their 
readers the meeting of the state convention 
in Dallas, May 9-12. Many questions of 
great import to the work in the Lone Star 
State are to be proposed at this meeting. 


The church at Steubenville, Ohio, employs 
a secretary, Miss Lambert, who assists the 
treasurer, keens careful records for the church, 
and makes calls at direction of the pastor. 
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This is business in the church and will repay. 


Charles E. Smith has been succeeded at 
the First Church, Marion, Ohio, by W. H. 
Oldham. He was called without any prech- 
ing visit, simply on his record as a Christian 
and a preacher, and made a fine impression 
on all. 


Gerald Culbertson, pastor of the Third 
Church, Richmond, Va., preached at the 
Seventh Church on a recent Sunday morning. 
H. D. C. Maclachlan had an engagement for 
an address at the state university of Virginia 
on that date. 


Professor B. S. Dean, Hiram College, 
preached in the Central, Warren, Ohio, 
church, both morning and evening, April 3. 
The pulpit supply committee of this church 
is working carefully in the selection of a suc- 
cessor to J. E. Lynn. 


Arthur K. Brooks, the younger of the 
Brooks brothers, evangelists, died at Little 
Rock, Arkansas, where he had but recently 
become pastor. The cause of the death was 
diphtheria. Mr. Brooks has accomplished a 
good work. 


W. B. Craig, minister of the Lenox Avenue 
Church of the Disciples, New York, spoke on 
the following subjeccs at the morning and 
evening services of his churel), “Blessed are 
They that To,” and “Live Men and Live 
Questions.” 


J. H. Craig, pastor at Logansport, attended 
the Laymen’s Mission:ry conference in In- 
dianapolis and expects to attend the great 
congress in Chicago in May. There have 
been thirty-one additions at Logansport since 
February 1. 


The California State Sunday-school Asso- 
ciation will convene in Oakland, April 19-21. 
Full particulars may be had in writing C. R. 
Fisher, 941 Phelan Building, San Francisco. 
Dr. R. P. Shepherd, of Southern California, 
is on the program to speak. 

The first Sunday in May W. J. Lockhart 


and W. F. Lintt will begin an evanglistic 
meeting with the Union Ave. Church, St. 


Louis, Mo. This will be the first meeting 
held by a professional evangelist in this 
church. 


The work at Elmira, Ore., under the lead 
of George R. Whipple is making good. Two 
confessions on Easter Sunday. Large crowds 
constantly. They expect Evangelist C. E. 
Williams to begin a meeting for them by the 
middle of May. 


After a ministry of more than ten years, 
Mr. Hugh McLellan has resigned as pastor of 
the Christian Church at Richmond, Ky., to 
accept a call to San Antonio, Texas. Mr. 
McLellan is known as one of the most elo- 
quent and successful ministers of Kentucky. 


James Lane Allen has added another to 
his list of books, “A Brood of the Eagle.” 
It has been but a year since there came 
from the pen of this author, “The Bride of 
the Mistletoe.” Mr. Allen is a member of 
the class of 72 of Transylvania University. 


Royal L. Handley, at one time assistant 
editor of The Christian Century, for the 
past two years pastor of the church at 
Waukegan, Ill, is studying at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and will supply at Gurnee, 
Ill. 


J. Harry Bullock, minister of the church at 
Footville, Wis., is pushing things vigorously. 
The Sunday school attendance has climbed to 
150, and they adopted the motto: “All the 
church and as many more in the Bible 
school.” 


Thomas H. Popplewell receives new mem- 
bers into the church at Arkansas City, Kan- 
sas, almost every Sunday. The Junior En- 
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deavor Society of this church has raised the 
money to make their superintendent, Miss 
McPherson, a life member of the C. W. B. M. 


The Christian churches of Kansas City are 
moving to erect a $25,000 hospital in that 
city. This is another of the fine things being 
carried out by the churches of greater Kansas 
City, where there are 11,000 Disciples, and 
100,000 within a radius of 100 miles. 


V. W. Blair of the Payne Ave. Church, 
North Tonawanda, N. Y., is preaching a series 
of sermons on “The Christian and His Money.” 
His subjects are: “Our Stewardship,” “The 
Grace and Glory of Giving,” “Systematic and 
Proportionate Giving,” “Tithing.” 

Daniel Protoff, who has been made minister 
to the Russians of Chicago under direction 
of the C. C. M. S., spoke recently in the 
Evanston Church. Mr. Protoff has suffered 
as a prisoner for the Protestant faith and has 
a thrilling life story to tell. 


Beginning June 1 G. D. Edwards who has 
been acting financial agent for the Bible Col- 
lege, Columbia, Mo., will give a year to 
study to better prepare himself for teaching 
in the college. In the past two and one- 
half years Mr. Edwards has raised for the 
Bible College $120,524. 


The First Church, Oklahoma City, has 
arranged for the sale of its property for 
$72,000, and will start to work at once on a 
new structure to cost $100,000. This church 
has grown with the growth of the city until 
it now numbers 1,200 members. 


On a recent Sunday, O. F. Jordan, Evans- 
ton, preached the following sermons, morn- 
ing and evening, respectively, “Faith and 
Ideals of the Disciples,’ “What Shall We 
Believe About Hell?” Some readers of the 
Christian Century are curious to know what 
the preacher said on the latter subject. 

Allen Wilson is now in his second meet- 
ing with the First Church, Atlanta, Ga. 
There have been 311 additions to this church 
in the past two years. In the meeting one 
year ago there were 110 additions. In the 
present meeting fifty accessions in the first 
two weeks. 

The First Church, Springfield, Ill., held 
a special service Sunday, April 17, in honor 
of the two hundred members who came into 
the church just a year ago, at the close of 


the Sunday revival. These members were 
given reserved seats in the middle of the 
church. 


G. W. Muckley, I. N. McCash and S. J. 
Corey have delighted church and college with 
their presence within recent months. Chas. 
Stelzle gave a great series of lectures the 
first of the month at Eureka college. There 
There were about 150 men present at an 
annual luncheon, November 28. 


A St. Louis paper states that B. A. Abbott 
of the Harlem Ave. Church, Baltimore, has 
accepted the call extended him by the Union 
Ave. Church, St. Louis. This call came to 
Mr. Abbott unsolicited and as a testimony of 
the esteem in which he is held throughout 
the brotherhood. 


The ladies of the church at Vollmer, Idaho, 
are to erect a $1,200 parsonage, the money 
for this needed improvement having been 
raised by them during the past few months. 
The parsonage is a very necessary feature for 
any church. It gives a permanency and dig- 
nity to the work that is always needed. 


The Sunday-school is “in the eye” of the 
churches. Attendance is increasing every- 
where. But now is just the time of year to 
make plans for the teaching work of next 
year—the choice of a curriculuum, the selec- 
tion of lesson helps. Many of the best 
churches are planning to use the Bethany 
Graded Lessons. 


Arthur Holmes of Philadelphia was re- 
cently in St. Thomas, Ont., as the guest of 
the Canadian Club and the Business Men’s 
Bible Class of which F. W. Norton is teacher. 
He spoke at banquets given by each of these 
organizations. About 100 men were at each 
banquet. Dr. Holmes was enthusiastically 
received. 


R. A. Long, president of the Long-Bell 
Lumber Company, left Kansas City the early 
part of this week for a European tour. He 
will take with him his wife and daughter 
and two of his nieces. It is his purpose to 
take in Edinburgh and the Great World’s 
Conference to be held there June 14-23. 


R. E. L. Prunty, now of LaBelle, Mo., tells 
of the progress of the work at Knox City 
Church, which is preparing for a revival to “ 
be held in February. At LaBelle the 
Sunday school now numbers 120 and the C. E. 
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125, and there have been forty-nine acces- 
sions to the church since Mr. Prunty began 
work there last December. 


The Jefferson St. Church, Buffalo, was 
thrilled Sunday evening, April 10, with the 
announcement that the Kehr street mission 
had succeeded in raising the funds for the 
new building, which will be commenced at 
once. This work has prospered greatly under 
the efficient ministry of Roy Deadman. It 
will soon become a separate congregation. 


The little congregation of Disciples in 
Whiting, Ind., dedicated a new house of wor- 
ship April 10. C. J. Sharpe, pastor at Ham- 
mond, had charge of the money raising and 
secured the $1,935 needed in fifty minutes. 
Austin Hunter, pastor Jackson Boulevard 
Cliurch, Chicago, preached the dedicatory ser- 
mon. In the evening Mrs. Nelson Trimble, 
Chicago, began a meeting in the church. 


The first annual banquet given by the 
ladies of University Place Christian Church, 
Seattle, Wash., on the evening of March 14, 
was a success in every way. About 100 
covers were laid in the beautiful dining room 
of the University Congregational Church, 
which had been tendered our minister for the 
occasion free of charge by Dr. Munn, the 
pastor. 


The annual convention of the churches of 
the Third District, Missouri, will be held in 
Aurora May 2-5. Among the speakers are 
F. L. Moffett, Springfield; Joseph Gaylor, 
Springfield; Mrs. M. E. Harlan, Indianapolis; 
J. H. Jones, Ash Grove; Prof. J. R. Roberts, 
Springfield; George L. Peters, Springfield; 
W. F. Richardson, Kansas City; J. B. Hun- 
ley, Neosho, and Barclay Meador, Lebanon. 


Joseph C. Todd, Bloomington, Ind., always 
awake and with power of initiative, is preach- 
ing an unusual series of Sunday evening ser- 
mons. The general subject is “Preachers and 
Preaching.” Special subjects: “St. Paul as 
Pastor and Preacher,” “The Ministry as a 
Life Work,” “What the Minister Thinks 
About in His Study,” “Problems of the Min- 
ister in the Modern Church,” and *.ssow Ser- 
mons Are Made.” 


The annual meeting of the church at 
Parsons, Kansas, was held April 1, 1910. Since 
January, 1909, 200 persons have taken mem- 
bership with this congregation. The receipts 
of the year were $3,868.63 from the church; 
$732.04 C. W. B. M.; Young Ladies’ Mission 
Circle, $23.30; Ladies’ Aid, $712.59; Sunday 
school, $656.51, and Y. P. S. C. E., $135.55. 
Amount given to missions was $1,088.23. 
Average attendance at Sunday school was 302. 


The First Church, Philadelphia, Pa., which 
has been without a pastor-since u. Z. Batman 
went to Youngstown, Ohio, last fall, has 
called to its service L. E. Sellers, formerly 
of Terre Haute, Ind. Mr. Sellers has been 
engaged in evangelistic work for the past 
two years. This: church has a fine body of 
people in its membership, but is facing the 
serious questions of the downtown church 
in the large city, 


On April 1, Harry G. Hill, of the Third 
Christian Church, Indianapolis, Ind., was 
asked by the joint board to continue his 
work with that chureh, and the congregation 
unanimously concurred in the action of the 
board. Mr. Hill is beginning his fourth year 
with that church, and while the past three 
years have been good ones, both pastor and 
people anticipate better things in this fourth 
year, as they expect to be in their new home 
before the close of the year 1910, where they 
can do more efficient work. 


The notice of the death of one of the most 
useful men among the Disciples of New York 
has just come to our office. Robert Christie, 
Jr., who with his father have long been 
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honored members of the First Church, 
New York. Mr. Christie became a member of 
this church in 1884, and since 1893 has been 
a trustee. The church of which he was a 
member assembled in a called meeting to ex- 
press their love and esteem for their fallen 
comrade, and adopted resolutions ‘that must 
prove a source of consolation to all friends 
of Mr. Christie, among whom the editors of 
the Christian Century are glad to be num- 
bered. 


At the annual meeting of the trustees 
of the Bible College of Missouri, held re- 
cently, C. M. Sharpe, acting dean, was 
elected dean; G. D. Edwards was elected to 
the chair of Old Testament history, language 
and interpretation; A. W. Taylor to the 
chair of social service, religious education 
and missions. Prof. Edwards was granted 
a leave of absence for one year after June 
1, for further qualifying himself for his 
work. The board put itself on record as 
opposed to the growing tendency among min- 
isters to the use of tobacco. Truman E. 
Winter, who has been on the teaching force 
of the college, has been called to the pas- 
torate of the church at Fulton, which he has 
accepted. 


“The Christian,” parish paper of the church 
at Uhrichsville, Ohio, tells an interesting 
story of growth at Nelsonville, where Charles 
Darsie, pastor at Uhrichsville, recently held 
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a meeting. When W. S. Cook began at Nel- 
sonville four years ago there were but 190 
in the Sunday-school, and a poorly attended 
church service, and the church was divided. 
The first thing attempted was a new build- 
ing costing $14,000.. This is now paid for 
except $4,000. The average Sunday-school 
attendance last quarter was 800. In the 
four years 350 have been added to the mem- 
bership of the church, making the present 
membership 565. This has been accomplished 
in a town that numbers only 7,000 inhabit- 
ants. These are dependent upon the coal 
mining in the Hocking Valley region. 


The faculty of the Medical School of Drake 
University, have recommended that the work 
of the school be discontinued, but the board 
of trustees who have not so decided as yet, 
have been besieged by remonstrances by the 
people of Des Moines and Iowa. The Chris- 
tian Century believes that the school has 
a place, and worthy work to do. The only 
other opportunity for Iowa’s sons to receive 
medical training within their own state is 
at the State University. But this school 
because it is in a small town can never 
have the opportunities of hospitals as at 
Drake, in a city of 100,000. All Drake needs 
is money. The people of Des Moines regard- 
less of church affiliation are helping to keep 
the school and to place it upon solid finan- 
cial footing. Our readers may here exert 
a telling influence. 
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We must apologize to Professor F, 
Treudley and our readers for spelling his 
name Trendley in connection with his ex- 
cellent article on Christian unity in last 
week’s issue. 


Houston, Texas, April 1.—Breeden-Lintt 
meeting closed. Twenty-five days, 101 addi 
tions. Breeden’s second meeting. First meet- 
ing a year ago, 158. Offering for foreign mis- 
sions this year will be $2,000.—A. F. Sander- 
son. 


The First Christian Church of Laporte, Ind., 
was rededicated March 27. This was the 
culmination of extensive improvements. The 
church is now practically new, as the result 
of the consecrated effort of this noble little 
band of disciples, and gives them a delightful 
house of worship. The work was very ably 
and economically done, so much so that on 
the day of dedication there was only a very 
small indebtedness. This amount, and more, 
was raised with apparently no effort, and 
left the people in a splendid mood and happy 
over the services. The work of the church 
is in a splendid condition and the people are 
hopeful. Z. T. Sweeney, that prince of plat- 
form orators and preachers, was with us 
and gave us two most helpful and delightful 
discourses. J. J. Cole is the pastor there. 











Follow the International 


Lesson Committee 


Every informed Sunday - school 
worker desires to have the graded 
system introduced into his school. 
But it seems like too big an under- 
taking to grade the school all at once. 
Hence nothing at all is done, and the 
school goes on in the same old absurd 
way of teaching the children the 
lessons provided for grown-up people 

The International S. S. Committee 
has made it possible to bring the 
graded system in, like the Kingdom 
of God comes, “without observation.” 
You can have your school graded 
without any agony—almost without 
knowing it, except in its beneficent 
results. Begin at the bottom now— 
with the elementary grades, the 
pupils under twelve years old. Pro- 
vide teachers and pupils with the 
Bethany Graded Lessons, based on 
the outlines already authorized by the 
{nternational Committee. Later on— 
perhaps in nine month or a year from 
now—when the Committee authorizes 
an outline of lessons for the Inter- 
mediate grades you will be ready to 
adopt them and the Bethany Series 
will be ready with the helps for you. 
And so on, through the Senior and 
Advanced grades, follow the Interna- 
tional Committee and as fast as they 
provide the lessgns you will be ready 
to adopt them. 

Our advice to all schools, then, is: 
FOLLOW THE INTE«NATIONAL 
COMMITTEE. No independent course 
yet devised is better than that pro- 
vided by the International Com- 
mittee, if indeed there is one so good 
in all respects. Besides, there is 
advantage in the whole Sunday-school 
world studying together when our 
leaders really lead—as the Interna- 
tional Committee is now doing. 

The Bethany Graded Lessons may 
be commenced at any time. Purchase 
the main bulk of your supplies where- 
ever you wish, but let us furnish you 
these fascinating lessons for your 
pupils under twelve. THE NEW 


CHRISTIAN CENTURY CO., 700 
East Fortieth Street, Chicago. 
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A Little Nonsense 


CONSANGUINITY. 
Willie—“The Smiths are a kind of relation 
or ours. Our dog is their dog’s brother.”— 
The United Presbyterian. 


SAFE ENOUGH. 
The Hunter—“Oh! I beg your pardon. I 
mistook you for a deer.” 
The Native—“No harm done, mister. I 
reckon I’d a bin safe enough if ye’d mistook 
me fer a barn door.”—Life. 


A FAMILY TRAIT. 

Ascum—“TI see there’s some talk upon the 
question of abolishing capital punishment. 
Would you vote to abolish it?” 

Logie—“No, sir; capital punishment was 
good enough for my ancestors, and it’s good 
enough for me.”—Presbyterian Standard. 


FROM ENGLISH SCHOOLBOYS. 

The following schoolboy “howlers” are 
given by a correspondent: “To kill a butter- 
fly you pinch its borax.” “The blood-vessels 
are the veins, arteries, and artilleries.” “A 
ruminating animal is one that chews its 
cubs.” “Algebra was the wife of Euclid.” 
“The masculine of vixen is vicar’’—University 
Correspondent. . 


AN EMBARRASSING QUESTION. 

Police Justice—“Have you any way of 
making a living?” 

Vagrant—“I hev, y’r honor. 
brooms.” 

Police Justice—“You can? 
learn that trade?” 

“I decline to answer, your honor.”—The 
Home Herald. 


A SKILLFUL RETREAT. 

Things hadn’t turned out too well with 
their love affair. The fatal word had just 
been spoken, and he was rejected. The re- 
jected suitor stood respectfully before her, 
listening to her elaborate explanations of her 
decision. Below, the smooth waters of Ori- 
ental Bay rested in awesome wonder. “I trust 
[ have made myself sufficiently plain,” she 
said: “Well, I would scarcely go so far,” he 
answered, as his courage gradually returned. 
“It’s but fair to give nature the credit for 
that,” he added as he retired in good order.— 
New Zealand Free Lance. 


I kin make 


Where did you 


GETTING THE SAILOR VOTE. 

It was a clever lawyer in a Boston court 
recently who took advantage of the nautical 
knowledge he possessed to work upon the 
mind of a juryman who did not seem to show 
much comprehension of a case of suing a 
street railway for damages. 





The dull member was an old sailor, who, 
though doubtless very keen of perception along 
some lines, was, nevertheless, rather slow in 
his understanding of the points involved in 
the -case being tried. The lawyer noticed 
this and made his strike with this particular 
man. Approaching the jury box he addressed 
himself to this one juryman and said: 

“Mr. Juryman, I will tell you how it hap- 
pened. The plaintiff was in command of the 
outward bound open car, and stood in her 
starboard channels. Along came the inward 
bound closed car and just as their bows met 
she jumped the track, sheered to port, and 
knocked the plaintiff off and ran over him.” 

The sailor was all attention after this ver- 
sion of the affair, and joined in a $5,000 ver- 
dict for the injured man.—Gloucester, Mass., 
Times. 


FREE SUPPLIES FOR 


CHILDREN’S DAY 


For Fore!gn Missions First Sunday In June 
A CERES a 








A norma! child with even a good apple will 
give the other fellow a share 





“Shall we whose souls are lighted 
With wisdom from on high; 
Shall we to souls benigh ted, 
The Lamp of Life Deny?” 


The Foreign Christian Missionary Society will 
furnish Children’s Day supplies for thefirstSun- 
day in June Free to those Sunday-schools ob- 
serving the day in the interest of weostge Mis- 
sions und sending an offering to the Foreign 


Society. 
FREE SUPPLIES 

1. “Into All the World.” The beautiful new 
Children’s Day Exercise by P. H. Duncan. 
Sixteen pages bright songs, recitations, and 
drills. It is a high-class exercise, yet simple 
enough for the smallest school. 

2. “Lighthouse Missionary Boxes.” These 
are new, attractive, self-locking boxes. Each 
box a lighthouse in four colors. Put your 
school to work with them. 
4Order Your Supplies at Once. Give local 
name of Sunday-school and average attendance. 


STEPHEN J. COREY, Box 884, CINCINNATI, 0 














please say “Returnable.” 





In order to meet the great demand for Sample Copies of 
the Bethany Graded Lessons the publishers have decided 
to send out Returnable samples of the complete line of 
supplies—Beginners’, Primary and Junior—(excepting the 
large Beginners’ pictures). Accompanying the samples a 
bill will be sent for $1.09, the regular price of the set. The 
recipient may do one of three things: (1). He may return 
the samples uninjured after examination. (2) He may 
remit $1.09 and keep the samples. Or (3) he may return 
the bill with his Sunday school’s order for supplies and the 
publishers will mark it “paid.” In writing for sample copies 


The New Christian Century Co. 
700 East Fortieth St. 7 
Chicago 
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Oklahoma Preachers 


This is the last word before the meeting 
of the State Ministerial Institute at Norman 


from the 2d to the 4th of May. The com- 
mittee has done its best to provide a pro- 
gram that will be both helpful and enjoya- 
ble. There are many good things in store 
for those who avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity. You ought to take advantage of 
this meeting for your own sake, for the sake 
of your work and for the sake of the other 
preachers of the state. The church at Nor- 
man wants the privilege of entetaining you. 
Brother Reed, the minister, will be disap- 
pointed if you are not there. The program 
committee have labored for your advantage. 
Your presence will be an inspiration to those 
who have prepared the addresses for the 
meeting and your participation will give zest 
and larger helpfulness to the various discus- 
sions. Be on hand. Be in the spirit to give 
and get help and be there from the first to 
the last. R. E. Rosenstein, 

Secretary. 


Chicago Laymen’s Banquet 


In connection with the Chicago convention 
of the Laymen’s Missionary movement the 
Disciple Laymen will have a dinner Saturday 
evening, April 30, 6:30 p. m., at the City 
Club, 228 Clark street. Tickets, $1. All 
business men and ministers are invited. 
There will be stirring addresses by business 
men and missionaries. Many visiting Dis- 
ciples from outside of Cnicago will be pres- 
ent. Anyone reading this notice, who desires 
to atend, should send his name and $1 to the 


undersigned and have a seat reserved. 
E. S. Ames, 
5722 Kimbark Ave., Chicago. 


Chairman Banquet Committee, 


Missionary Directory 


CHRISTIAN WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS. 
Headquarters, Missionary Training School, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

President, Mrs. Anna R. Atwater; Cor. Sec., Mrs. 
M. EF. Harlan. Day for regular offering, first Lord’s 

day in December. 


AMERICAN CHRISTIAN MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
Headquarters, Carew Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Secretaries—I. N. McCash and Grant K. Lewis. 
Days for offering—In churches, first Lord’s day in 
May; Endeavor Societies, first Lord’s day in July, 
and in Sunday-schools, the Lord’s dav before Thanks- 
giving. 


FOREIGN CHRISTIAN MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
Headquarters, 222 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

President, A. McLean; Secretaries, F. M. Rains, 
Stephen J. Corey, E. W. Allen. Days for offering—lIn 
the church, first Lord’s me in March; Children’s Day, 
first Lord’s day in June. Postoffice address, Box 884, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


BOARD OF CHURCH EXTENSION. 
Headquarters 603 New England Building, Kansas 

, City, Mo. 

Geo. W. Muckley, Sec., to whom all correspondence 
should be addressed. TT. R. Bryan, treasurer, to 
whom all interest and loans should be paid. Offering 
day, first Lord’s day in September. 





BOARD OF MINISTERIAL RELIEF. 
Headquarters, 120 E. Market St., Indianapolis, ind. 
A. L. Oreutt, president, to whom all correspondence 
should be addressed. Day for regular offerin~ third 
Lord’s day in December. 


THE NATIONAL BENEVOLENT ASSOCIATION. 
Headquarters, sree N. Euclid Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Secretaries—Mrs. J. K. Hansbrough, Jas. H. Mo- 
forter. The lay for regular offerings—Easter. Send 
all correspondence and make all remittances to The 
National Benevolent Association. 


THE BROTHERHOOD OF DISC 
IPLES OF CHRIST. 
Headquarters, R. A. Long Building, Kansas City, Mo, 
. Seen R. A. Long; Secretary, P. C. Macfarlane, 
El and J. K. Shellenberger. 


Notes from the Foreign 
Society 


Still gaining. 





The receipts of the Foreign 
the first fourteen days of April 


Society for 
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amounted to $26,186.84, a gain over the corre- 
sponding fourteen days in 1909 of $6,417.21. 
The total gains of the year to April 14 
amounted to $12,989.57. There must be a 
still larger gain than this if we reach $400,000 
this year. 

The missionaries in Japan express them- 
seives as being greatly pleased with the visit 
of John L. Brandt to the mission stations. 
He impressed all that he was there “for the 
cause.” He is a warm friend of the mis- 
sionary force. 

The Laymen’s Convention at Peoria, IIl., 
greatly stirred the churches of that city. 
Our own Central Church and the Second 
Church have decided to raise at least $700 
for foreign missions. W. F. Turner is our 
minister. The Second Church is only a few 
months old. 

J. J. Evans, Sacramento, Cal., writes that 
the Sunday-school and church expect to be- 
come a living link in the Foreign Society on 
Children’s Day. The church has been sup- 
porting a missionary through the C. W. B. 
M. The congregation was greatly stirred by 
the Laymen’s Convention. 


At the recent Laymen’s Convention at 
Newt 2 our own Professor H. T. Sutton of 
Eureka, Ill., gave a most remarkable address 


on “Missions, the Chief Work of the Church.” 
It was pronounced by many the strongest 
and most unique missionary address they 
had ever heard. The address by M. B. Mad- 
den, Japan, and Dr. Paul Wakefield, China, 
missionaries of the Foreign Society, were 
said to be of the best of the convention. 
Last week the Foreign Society received a 
gift of $600 on the Annuity Plan from an 


aged sister in Kentucky. This money goes 


toward enlarging the school property at 
Shanghai, China. 


Friends of the foreign work will be glad 
to learn that $6,000 has been raised to buy 
additional property for our Shanghai school. 
This was greatly needed. The money had 
been promised for several years. 

In the death of W. H. Cord, Mt. Sterling, 
Ky., the Foreign Society has lost a good 
friend. 
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In the death of Supreme Judge David J. 
Brewer of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, the cause of world-wide missions lost 


a helpful and distinguished friend. His par- 
ents were foreign missionaries at the time 


of his birth. He was born at Smyrna, Asia 
Minor, in 1837. He was active in the man- 
agement of the American Board (Congrega- 
tionalist) and often made addresses before 
great missionary gatherings. 

Ex-Vice President Fairbanks, who has just 
returned from a circuit of the globe, testifies 
as follows to the work of foreign missions: 
“I wish to express my profound admiration— 
it goes beyond mere respect—for the workers 
in the great missionary fields. I have seen 
many at work. I have seen the rich abundant 
harvests they have gathered and are gather- 
ing. They are evangels of a new order of 
things. They are doing much to knit the 
people together and have earned their right 
to the gratitude of mankind for their noble 
self-sacrifice.” 

The High Street Sunday-school, 
Ohio, Frank Root, superintendent, 
raise $600 on Children’s Day to support Miss 
Eva May Raw, Nankin, China. Her parents 
are members of ths it congregation. 
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The Bible College of Missouri 


A school for the training of the CHRISTIAN MIN- 


ISTRY. Full Biblical and Theological Courses. 
All the advantages of the UNIVERSITY OF 
MISSOURI immediately available. Interchange of 


credits. PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT in con- 
nection with the University High School. 
For ful information and catalog, address, 
THE BIBLE COLLEGE OF MISSOURI, 
Columbia, Missouri. 
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What Leaders Say 
of Living Links 


“The Paris Church 
expects to continue 
to be a Living Link 
in the Home Field. 
We have given the 
Living Link a thor- 
ough trial. It works. 
The church can 
keep in touch with 
its workers, and Ht] 
will give more 4 
money and will give 
it more cheerfully 
than any other plan 
that | know of.’”’— 
4 Carey E. Morgan, 
4 Paris, Ky. 





“We like the Liv- 
ing Link Plan. We 
raise more money 
and raise it more 
easily for Home 
Missions upon this 
plan than upon any 
other which we 
have tried.”’—H. D. 
Smith, Hopkinsville, 


Ky. 








“You may count 
on the abiding in- 
terest of Broadway 
Church in the work 
of Home Missions. 
In making up our 
missionary budget 
for this year, we 
have allowed $300 
for our Living Link 
Missionary at 
Montgomery.”’— 
Mark Collis, Lex- 
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The First Church, Birmingham, Ala., hopes 
to reach the living link rank this year. A. 
R. Moore is the minister, H. G. Broxton is 
the chairman of the missionary committee. 
A systematic canvass is being made of the 
whole church. 


Dr. W. N. Lemmon, Laoag, P. I., writes 
as follows: “Our work in Laoag is pro- 
gressing well. We are treating from seven- 
ty-five to one hundred and eight patients 
every day with plenty of surgery on the 
side. It is a great work and I am enjoying 
it very much. Dr. Pickett and I have all 
we can do. He is a royal good fellow and 
I am glad to be associated with him.” 

will observe 
ordered Chil- 


Our mission at Laoag, P. I., 
Children’s Day. They have 
dren’s Day supplies. 


Achievement at Paris, IIl. 


On March 6th we began a revival meeting 
with the pastor doing the preaching. Mrs. 
J. E. Powell in charge of the music and F. B. 
Thomas of Kansas, Illinois, assisting in per- 
sonal work and in other ways. The meet- 
ing closed on Easter Dey with ninety-seven 
additions, but there have been additions at 
every service since the meeting closed and at 
this writing, April 12th, there have been one 
hundred and seven additions since the begin- 
ning of the meeting. A little over half of 
the additions have been men and boys, all but 
thirteen adult men. Of the women and girls 
all but six were adults. Among the men 
some of the prominent men of the community 
and one Sunday morning two veterans of the 
Civil War, both about seventy-five years old, 
were received into the church together, be- 
coming members of the church for the first 
time. Among the additions there are many 
who will be a source of strength to the church 
here and elsewhere in the years to come. 

Mrs. Powell greatly endeared herself to the 
church and community by her sweet solos, 
her efficient leadership, and most of all by her 
genuine Christian character and her superb 
womanhood. The church is in better condi- 
tion financially than it has been for several 
years and in most ways it is doing excellent 
work. The different departments are in a 
prosperous condition. 

W. W. Swyirr, Pastor. 


Friendship and Fellowship 
with God 


(Continued from page 18.) 
himself to my weakness. “Thy gentleness 
hath made me great.” Do you remember 
George Matheson’s description of gentle- 
ness? He declared that when you speak of 
a brook running down the hillside, and away 
through the meadows, as a gentle brook, you 
are using a false term. He says there is no 
gentleness in a brook, but that if you watch 
the mighty ocean when it kisses the golden 
sands, and does not harm the child at play, 
then you may speak of gentleness. Gentle- 
ness is strength held in reserve, and placed 
at the service of weakness—“Thy gentleness 
hath made me great.” Why does not God 
move more quickly? Why does not God ac- 
complish his purpose in the world, and put 
an end to all the things that fret and puz- 
zle us? Count that the long-suffering of 
God is his patience, Remember that it would 
be possible, as we believe in God, for him to 
end everything with a crash. But where 
would some of us be if he did so? Vulgarity 
is in a hurry; omnipotence is never in a 
hurry. All his processes are slow, as they 
appear to us, because of the gentleness of 
God. 
He Waits for Men. 

He waits for men. If it be a marvelous 
thing that Enoch walked with God, it is » 
more marvelous thing that God walked 
with Enoch, waiting for him as for 
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a weak little child along the way. 
Just as you, father—strong man, equal 
to great speed—walk by the side of your 
little child that is just beginning to walk, 
accommodating your strength to the child’s 
weakness, your speed to the child’s slowness; 
so God for ever accommodates himself to 
our halting pace. 

But the gentleness does make us great, 
and by comparison with the pace we once 
had, how much quicker the pace is today; 
and by comparison with what we once were 
able to do, how much more we are able to 
do today! Let us not be afraid of boasting 
in the Lord, but say: “I can do all things 
through Christ who strengtheneth me.” He 
leadeth us everywhere in triumph. On, 
presently we shall be back again facing the 
problems and perplexities, and doing that 
piece of work we laid down yesterday, glad 
to be away from it for very weariness. But 
now, when we take it up tomorrow, let us 
remember God is as interested in it as the 
song with which we close the Sabbath, And 
if we will, brethren, that very piece of work 
—so poor, so commonplace that we desire not 
to do it—will become transfigured; and we 
shall find that the least thing of everyday 
is part of God’s method for building th: 
city, and winning the world, and bringing 
in his kingdom. 


April 21, 1919. 











ST. LOUIS 


VIA THE 


FROM CHICAGO 
10:02 A. M. 10:15 P. M. 


DAYLIGHT AND DIAMOND SPECIALS 
By Way of Springfield 


Buffet-club cars, buffet-library cars, complete 
dining cars, parlor cars, drawing-room and buffet 
sleeping cars, reclining chair cars. 


Through tickets, rates, etc., of L C. R. B 
agents and those of connecting lines. 


A. H. 
Ss. G. 


HANSON, Pase’r Traf. Mor. Chicage. 
HATCH, Gen'l Pass’r Agent Chicage. 
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HESE stand for the rapid extension of the church in all 

parts of the Home Land, and plead for an offering for 

this purpose, through the American Christian Missionary 

Society, from every Church, Sunday-School, Christian 
Yadeavor, Aid Society and Individual Christian. 








